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Letters on Classical Education, 
III. 


Continued from page 229. 


WHILE attempting to put on paper a few thoughts on 
Verse-composition in Classical Schools, I am_ sensible, 
dear Mr. Editor, under what disadvantages my sober and 
simple defence must lie with those of your readers who 
have seen any of Mr. Farrar’s brilliant attacks. There 
cannot be two opinions as to his eloquence and the power 
of his language. Indeed any of those whom he calls the 
“initiated” would easily conclude from his very style, 
what he himself tells us, that he was a successful Verse- 
composer in his school and college career. His copious 
command of words, his poetical use of epithets, the musical 
flow and cadence of his sentences, all point to a training in 
Verse-composition which has certainly not been useless to 
him. On the shaft he has launched against the eagle we 
see the eagle’s own feather. His attack is only as power- 
ful as it is from the influence of that very training which 
he attacks. Having said thus much by way of deprecation, 
I address myself to my task: and it seems most natural to 
state first what has always appeared to me to be the true 


ground on which the claim of Verse-composition, to form, 


an essential element in a classical education, rests; and 
then to consider the reasons brought by adversaries against 
its continuance. 

The real reason, then, of its claim, is that which must 
surely have been the real reason for its first introduction, 
namely, the acknowledged existence of a poetical literature 
as coordinate with a prose literature. Certainly no nation 
that has a literature at all has ever ignored the claims of 
both kinds of composition. It is not necessary to dwell on 
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the fact of a nation’s poetry invariably beginning before 

its prose; nor on the well-known truth that a moderate 

excellence in verse is more easily attained by those who 

try than a moderate excellence in prose, while the highest 
regions of both are attained with about equal difficulty. 

It is sufficient for my purpose to insist on the equal rights 

to existence of both species of literature; for it is pre- 

cisely on this equality of rights that I should base the 

claim of Verse-composition to a place in school training. 

I consider that there is at least as much primd facie reason 

for verse training as for prose training; and I do not see 

that further consideration at all weakens this primd facie 
} view of the case. A Classical education is a literary 
education if it is anything: and a literary education in 
which prose alone was practised as a mode of composition 

would be essentially one-sided. I cannot doubt for a 

moment that here lies the real reason for the first introduc- 

tion of verse-practice for boys at school: and I feel equally 

sure that here lies the real reason for its actual continuance. 

I have stated broadly what I take to be the true ground 

of defence: but it will be necessary to develope the argu- 

ment a little, in order to shew its full bearing. I suppose 

not even Mr. Farrar would deny that poetry has some 

claims upon education ; for instance, that it has at least a 

claim to form part of a school boy’s reading, though ac- 

cording to him it has none to form a part of his writing. 

Now it is precisely on this point that I would join issue 

with him most uncompromisingly. I consider that a 

school boy ought to be practised to write in the style of 

the literature he reads; and that, unless this is done, the 

- literary effect of what he reads is almost null. It is doubt- 

less a conviction of this truth that lies at the bottom of the 

reluctance which the authorities of Classical schools shew 

to abandon the practice of Verse-composition for their boys. 

' They feel that they might as well give up reading the 

Latin poets altogether as give up the practice of Latin 

verse writing, however slight the proficiency that the 

majority of their pupils attain. Even the little they do 

attain helps them to understand their poets better, and to 

appreciate them more: while the few who become pro- 
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ficients are thereby able to relish and-criticise their authors 
in a way which is simply unattainable by those who know 
nothing of verse-practice. Not long ago I met with an 
instance that showed how boys themselves appreciate this 
fact. I was talking with a boy of between thirteen and 
fourteen, who went to a Classical school and took an 
interest in his work. He spoke of some of his school 
fellows :—“ Now, there’s so-and-so; he talks against verses, 
and says, ‘What’s the use of them?’ But I think we 
should not understand Ovid and Virgil half so well, if we 
did not know how to write Latin verses.” I pledge you 
my word, dear Mr. Editor, for the truth of this little 
anecdote ; and I will add that I am convinced the idea 
was spontaneous with my young friend,—certainly I did 
not suggest it. 

It seems to me then that the same reasons hold for 
verse composition as for prose. The principal end of our 
higher education, as I take it, is the power of using 
language accurately and forcibly, as the great instrument 
of influence among our fellows ; or, at least, to be able to 
enjoy and relish literature, to distinguish its true worth 
from its false glitter, and to take our share in the great 
intercommunication of ideas by means of language. It is 
not my business now to show that this end is admirably 
attained by the early study of the Classical languages; 
that I here take for granted. But I maintain that to 
read these languages without practising also to write them, 
and to write them in imitation of the style we read, will be 
very insufficient in producing the desired result. The 
poetical style, therefore, must be practised as well as the 
prose style; and that for two reasons, first for its own sake, 
and secondly for its power of improving prose. For its 
own sake, because a certain amount of poetry practice may 
be almost said to be essential to enable us to relish and 
appreciate well any poetical literature, not only Classical 
poetry, but that of our own nation also. For its own sake, 
again, because poetical literature ought not only to be 
appreciated, but to be continued. And though this reason 
applies only to a small minority, yet this minority cannot 
be picked out from the mass while they are boys, and 
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cultivated exclusively with this view. I may add that for 
every one of our poets who may have been without any 
higher literary training when young, at least a dozen others 
may be named who would never have written poetry at 
all except for their early literary education. 

Not only, however, for its own sake is poetical composi- 
tion to be practised, but also for its power of improving 
prose. “A poet’s prose,” is proverbial for beauty and force. 
The poetical instinct, which is to a certain extent in every 
man, when educated and developed ever so little, will 
prompt him to look at things from a higher stand-point ; 
it will suggest to him new illustrations, and even new com- 
binations of phrases when writing or speaking, which will 
add immensely to the brightness of his style: it will give a 
colour and enthusiasm to his oratory that will tend at least 
to redeem it from a charge of dulness. All this, of course, 
in its degree, for in writing on a subject of this kind, every- 
thing that is said is necessarily subject to qualification. 
Not only do boys’ talents vary, and that on a very wide 
scale, but the successful bringing out of these talents 
varies ‘with different masters, and in different schools. It 
is enough, however, for me to shew that Verse-composition 
is not in itself useless, but helps the mind on in the direc- 
tion I have indicated. 

The reasons I have adduced are not deep reasons: they 
seem to me to lie on the surface for any to find that look 
for them. Yet Mr. Farrar, in his Essay against verse- 
writing, does not touch them; but gives us such high- 
handed condemnation as the following :—“ One feels 
amazed that there are learned and able men who still cling 
to a system of verse-teaching which bears to so many 
minds the stamp of demonstrable absurdity.” After thirty 
or forty pages of such lofty censure have been hurled at 
his head, a man may be excused for feeling a little sore : 
but recovering shortly from the bewildering effects of these 
buffets, he finds after all that there are no bones broken, 
and that the sentence just quoted would sound almost 
as well if it had been written on the other side, with 
just a couple of words altered. Let me write “abuse” 
instead of “ cling to,” and “utility” instead of “absurdity ” 
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and I may make Mr. Farrar a present of his sentence back 
again. 

What then are the reasons which Mr. Farrar does notice? 
I make bold to say that they are only such as could have 
been adduced in confirmation of stronger and more funda- 
mental reasons which he ignores. The reason he puts 
forward as “the strongest” argument in favour of verses 
is, that the schools must teach them because the Uni- 
versities require them: evidently no reason at all, but 
only an apology used by some opponent of verses who yet 
felt obliged by the authority of others to continue them. 
The second argument he triumphs over is that “verse- 
writing is a good way of learning Greek and Latin.” Who 
does not see that one who treats his opponents in this way 
lays himself fairly open to the charge of setting up a man 
of straw in order that he may knock him down ? I suppose 
this argument is a sort of travesty of that which I have 
tried to represent in the former part of this letter : but, 
if so, how differently it ought to be stated! It is one thing 
to say that a complete Classical education implies an 
ability to appreciate the poetry of the ancients as well 
as their prose, and that for this verse-writing is an es- 
sential ; and it is a very different thing to say that “ verse- 
writing is a good way to learn Latin and Greek.” And 
how does Mr. Farrar knock down his straw man? First, 
he says, no one ever thinks of learning other languages by 
writing verses in those languages. To this it is obvious to 
reply that when some practical knowledge of verses and 
poetical composition has been got in the Classical tongues, 
this knowledge is at least fundamentally applicable to the 
poetical literature of other languages, and consequently 
there is no longer the same reason for the practice. As 
for those who learn modern languages without any Clas- 
sical training, it is quite clear that they learn them, not for 
literary purposes, but simply for commercial and conversa- 
tional convenience, and they care nothing for the poetical 
literature of these languages. I will add, however, that if 
a person really wishes not only to enjoy the literature of 
(let us say) the French language, but to relish fully the 
rhythm and cadence of its poetry, almost the only sure 
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way will be to practise a little verse writing under the 
direction and correction of one who knows it already. 
The reason why we seldom meet with an Englishman who 
understands anything of French poetical rhythm, though 
he may otherwise be well acquainted with the language, 
is to be found precisely in the fact that Trench verse- 
writing forms no part of our ordinary mode of learning 
French. Mr. Farrar’s second knock-down blow to his 
straw opponent, is the assertion that no other nation 
practises Latin verse-writing in its higher education but 
the English. Now in this Mr. Farrar must have been mis- 
informed. In Germany perhaps it is not carried nearly so 
far as with us; but in Italy it certainly is, unless the 
Revolution has changed things in this respect; and in 


s extensively practised in Classical 


Trance, Latin verse 
schools. 

Another argument which Mr. Farrar seriously adduces as 
urged in favour of verses, and which he as seriously frowns 
down, is that verse-writing teaches the quantities of words. 
Well, it does, no doubt—and that more thoroughly than 
any other plan: but this is only a bye result, and not 
a primary object of the system. And does our essayist 
deny the fact? Not at all; but he equivalently denies the 
importance of quantity: and sings scé culpd for thinking 
less on some former occasion of a dissenting minister who 
said “cravamen” instead of “gravamen.” It is no doubt 
truce that a man may speak eloquently and yet be a 
bad speller. But, nevertheless, bad spelling will always be 
looked*on as an indication of deficient education; and so, 
I will add, will false quantities in Latin and Greek. 

I will not tire you with considering the other arguments 
which Mr. Farrar puts forward to hoot at, because I really 
never heard them adduced, nor can I fancy any sensible 
man adducing them in earnest. There are, however, two 
further charges brought by our adversaries which require a 
brief notice; and these are “cruelty” (!) and “waste of 
time.” Mr. Farrar’s pages are studded with such pretty 
phrases as “dreadful and miserable drudgery,” “hopeless des-- 
peration,” “cruel sweat of the brain,” “the moiling evolution 
of one or two wintry and wooden elegiacs,” and so on. Now 
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it seems to me that the question of cruelty depends a good 
deal upon the way the system is carried out. To say that it 
is in itself a cruel thing to make boys learn to write Latin 
verses is simply ridiculous: and if the system isa cruel 
one at present, it must have altered a good deal since I 
was at school. If Mr. Farrar chooses to suppose the 
master “a stupid man who can teach nothing else,” he 
may doubtless by the same right suppose the system a 
cruel one, and cry it down as such. I never thought I was 
treated cruelly about my verses, though I went through 
the ordinary course some thirty years ago: nor do I 
remember to have heard from any of my school-fellows a 
single expression that indicated persecution. We took it 
all for granted: some did not choose to exert themselves, 
others never got beyond “wintry and wooden elegiacs,” 
but the notion of cruelty certainly never entered our 
heads. Let me recall the steps of the system as I re- 
member it, and see where cruelty could be supposed to 
begin : and if there should be any opening for it, let us see 
if we cannot preclude its entrance. 

The first step was nonsense verses, to teach us the 
mechanical structure of the metre. We had to take the 
words from our day’s lesson of Ovid, without using more 
than one word for each line of our own from any one verse 
of Ovid’s. This is decidedly a better exercise than putting 
together dislocated lines, because the boy has constantly 
before his eyes the verses of Ovid whereon to model the 
structure of his own, and so unconsciously imbibes the true 
cadence and rhythm of the metre: whereas in the other 
plan he has before him a rudis indigestaque moles, a chaotic 
heap, out of which he is to bring order, without a proper 
model of the order required. Either plan no doubt par- 
takes somewhat of the nature of a “Chinese puzzle,” as 
our opponents are never tired of repeating. But, after all, 
there is nothing cruel in a Chinese puzzle, nor is it useless 
if it is a necessary step to something higher. I know 
I enjoyed my nonsense verses immensely; and I have 
generally found since that boys do enjoy them, if they are 
helped a little and put in the way of them at first. My 
next step was “Bland,” a name familiar enough to all 
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public school boys ; that is, 'a book of exercises in which is 
given the exact English of Latin words which are to form 
verses. Now if a boy has had a sufficient grounding 
in nonsense verses (and there are none but the veriest 
dunces that cannot get this if they choose), there is 
no more difficulty in doing the verse exercises in “ Bland” 
than there is in doing the prose sentences in the Exempla 
minora or majora. All but the veriest dunces, I say 
again, will be able to make some progress in these ex- 
ercises, and will benefit by them to the extent of better 
understanding their poet authors. There is, no doubt, 
a reproach well merited by these verse exercise books: 
the English given is often frightfully bald and absurd. 
The object of course is to give the most literal transla- 
tion of the Latin, with the view of making the retranslation 
easier for the beginner ; but the result is often so ridiculous 
as to perplex a boy more than it helps him. But this 
is a defect on the surface, and might easily be remedied. 
In fact, it ought to be remedied ; and I cannot sufficiently 
wonder that these books remain still in their old state in 
this respect. 

The next step was original composition in Latin verse. 
Whatever previous preparation there may have been, this 
will always be a terrible change for a boy: it is an ordeal 
which some will survive, but in which others will hope- 
lessly fail. Yet all ought to be tried in it, and long enough 
to give them every chance of succeeding if they can and 
if they choose. I suppose that it is especially in this part 
of the system that the cruelty lies. I remember well 
my first original verse theme. The subject given was 
the distress of a bird that had lost her young, stolen by 
a cruel school boy: and we were to make six elegiac 
verses “out of our own heads” on this pathetic subject. 
I think four were obligatory, but we might do six if we 
could. Well, I hammered out my six verses at last, and 
so did most of my fellows. It was a long business, no 
doubt, and there was a good deal of Gradus work; but 
beginnings are always hard, and they who grudge time 
or labour at the beginning will of course never excel in 
anything. Often and often have I been hard put to it 
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to make up my “tale of bricks:” many, no doubt, were 
the tears shed over failures from time to time: but not- 
withstanding this, the idea of cruelty as connected with 
verse-writing seems to me ridiculous, as it would certainly 
have seemed ridiculous to me then had any one suggested 
it. The last four years at school I was at original com- 
position: and towards the end of that time we were 
expected to bring up each week about forty hexameter 
verses on a given subject, perhaps seven or eight alcaic 
stanzas on another subject, while a third verse theme was 
left to our own voluntary choice, as far as subject and 
style went. Greek Iambics we did at rarer intervals, and 
then they took the place of one of the Latin verse themes. 

Now, unless it be cruel to make boys use their minds 
at all, unless it be cruel to make them try to do anything 
but what they they can do with ease at once, in a word, 
unless it be essentially cruel to make them attempt any- 
thing they do not like, I cannot see that it is cruel to 
make them take their turn at Latin verses. A certain 
number will soon like the work: it is impossible to say 
who will, unless all are made to try. I suppose boys may 
be divided into three classes for our present purpose : 
those who succeed, those who do not choose to try, 
and those who try but fail. The second class is probably 
larger of late years, from the philanthropic efforts of 
Mr. Farrar and his compeers to excite public sympathy 
for the persecuted school boy. However this may be, 
I quite think some little abatement might be made for the 
two latter classes, to this extent, that after a year’s trial at 
original composition, if it should seem either that the boys 
are incapable of doing anything respectable, or determined 
not to try, some substitute for verses should be found 
them. But the preliminary exercises of nonsense verses, 
retranslations, and one year’s trial at original composition, 
I for one should be extremely sorry to forego. This much 
at least would no more involve loss of time than Latin 
prose composition, which has not yet been attacked ; 
though if the verse crusade were to succeed, I have no 
doubt that a prose crusade would follow. Perhaps I should 
add to the sketch of my Latin verse days that at the public 
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school where I was educated there was nothing whatever 
in the shape of private tutorship, nor any help except what 
the boys got from one another. The principal assistance 
given by the master was with the end of the cane; the 
boys educated themselves and each other with the simple 
help of praise or punishment from the masters. Of course 
I do not advocate this, which was simply an abuse, and 
which has no doubt been altered since: but I am quite 
sure that boys can often get much more real help from 
their school-fellows than from their master, however good 
and earnest he may be. Thus, to return to the verses, I 
and my fellows learnt to improve chiefly from reading the 
compositions of others a little more advanced than our- 
selves. After trying our best at the subject set, nothing 
could have been more useful than to read what others had 
done better; and it seems to me that no instructions or 
corrections from a master could have done so much for us 
as we did for ourselves in this way. 

In conclusion, if Mr. Farrar and the friends he quotes 
“bitterly regret” the time they spent in writing verses, 
I suppose it cannot be helped: but at any rate the 
expression of their regret may easily be balanced by the 
expression of an entirely opposite feeling on the part of 
others: an expression to which there would be no lack 
of signatures, were the matter once canvassed among “the 


initiated.” 
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THE gallant bearing of the little Pontifical army in the 
battle of Mentana, as well as in the various operations to 
which that engagement may be said to have put the crown, 
has not only attracted the public attention of Europe to the 
defenders of Pius IX. and raised still higher the enthusiasm 
of Catholics for his cause, but has materially changed the 
tone of general opinion, both as to the soldiers in question 
and the principle which has banded them together. We 
shall probably hear little more of the insolent language 
about foreign mercenaries and cut-throats, first set in 
circulation by the late Count Cavour, echoed by his ad- 
mirers in the English press, and finally repeated on the eve 
of his own defeat by Garibaldi—a man no doubt pre- 
eminently qualified to speak on the subject of brigandage, 
violence, and ruffianism of every kind. The cause for which 
Catholics from‘all countries have gathered round the flag 
of the Church cannot be expected to command the sym- 
pathies of those who either are her avowed enemies or, at 
the best, ignore her claims and deny her rights. But most 
men can understand and admire gallantry, endurance, and 
personal bravery. When, then, it is obvious that all these 
qualities are displayed, not, as is the case in all European 
armies but our own and that of the Pope, by conscripts who 
have no choice but to become soldiers, but by men who have 
no motive whatever for submitting to hardship, drudgery, and 
danger but their devotion to a principle, it is natural that 
people should begin to think it possible that the cause 
which can secure to itself so much disinterested devotion 
must have more life and power in it than they have hitherto 
given it credit for. We conceive that the moral support 
given to the Church by the manly zeal embodied in what may 
be called the Zouave movement, is of even greater moment 
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and higher usefulness at the present time than the material 
services rendered by these soldiers in the field. 

No one who has become acquainted with the conditions 
under which Catholics of various nations have enlisted 
themselves in the Pontifical troops, or again with the 
detailed accounts of the lives led by individuals engaged 
in these corps, can doubt that the military service of 
the Zouave is a reality. There are plenty of prosaic 
hardships in the form of poor food, slight pay, constant ex- 
posure, harrassing, and even irritating, calls of duty at 
a moment’s notice, and very little opportunity for dis- 
tinction and 4/at on any important scale. The very 
difficulties under which these troops labour, and which 
are to a certain extent inevitable under the circumstances, 
prove at all events the genuine and solid character of 
the resolution which can submit to them. The service 
is in itself exceptional, and liable to all the inconveniencies 
and drawbacks which are natural to it as such. Again, 
men of all ages and of all conditions of life have enlisted 
themselves side by side, and it is hardly possible but 
that the routine of military discipline must be extremely 
irksome to those hitherto accustomed to a very different 
kind of existence. Moreover, it is hardly possible but 
that that inevitable spirit of national jealousy which mani- 
fested itself even in the Apostolical Church so soon after 
the day of Pentecost, when ‘there arose a murmuring of 
the Greeks against the Hebrews,’ should sooner or later 
exercise some paralyzing influence, openly or covertly, 
upon the efficiency of a body of Catholic soldiers collected 
from out of so many different races and countries. Not 
every nation has yet sent Zouaves enough to be formed 
into a separate organisation, and even if such were the 
case, the most delicate management would surely be re- 
quired to maintain perfect agreement and harmony between 
different corps. All these things taken into account, we 
think that it must be confessed that the success which 
has hitherto attended this organisation is astonishing in 
a very high degree. 

We shall proceed, without further preface, to lay before 
our readers documents of two different kinds relating to the 
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Pontifical Zouaves. The first is an account of a voyage to 
Civita Vecchia in the company of volunteers for the service, 
soon after the battle of Mentana. The writer, who is a 
London law-student, stayed some little time at Rome, and is 
an admirable witnesss as to the condition of the sick, 
wounded, and prisoners, with whom the hospitals and 
prisons.were at that time crowded. We shall hereafter add 
some details as to individuals who have lost their lives in 
the service of the Church, taken from the most authentic 
sources. The first narrative begins as follows : 


So many conflicting accounts of the Zouaves and other soldiers 
composing the little army of Pius IX. have been written, and so 
much interest attaches to them as the defenders of the Pope and 
his small possessions against the aggressions of the revolutionary 
spirit of a neighbouring kingdom, that an unprejudiced account 
of a trip made with some of the volunteers to Rome, and of a 
few weeks spent in constant intercourse with the main body 
during the late troubles, may prove acceptable. 

Marseilles is the great “rendezvous” for the recruits. Here 
the volunteers from Belgium, Holland, France, and all parts 
assemble. In the town is an agent from whom all necessary 
information is obtained in connection with the passage to Rome, 
and from this point a serjeant of the Papal Zouaves takes charge 
of each batch until their arrival at the depédt. From this officer 
I learnt that a transport steamer would start the next morning 
with some four hundred volunteers, and with his assistance I 
obtained a first-class ticket. The transport, we were informed, 
was lying at some distance from the quay: so, as we were to make 
an early start, I left my comfortable quarters at the hotel and 
drove to the quay, where I secured a boat and desired the boat- 
man to row me to “Za Duchesse.” The wind was blowing half-a- 
gale, and dead in the teeth of our course, and there was every 
appearance of what is nautically termed “ dirty weather.” Arrived 
alongside, up went my luggage, and, after the usual squabble 
with the waterman as to whether he was to be paid ten francs or 
five francs, eventually compromised by seven, up I went too. 

The transport turned out to be a miserable screw steamer, 
adapted for the conveyance of merchandise only : she was some- 
what larger than the penny steamers on the Thames, and not 
so large as those on the London and Margate line. The crew 
consisted of some wretched looking Italians costumed like ban- 
ditti. ‘The deck was covered with merchandise, cases of ammuni- 
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tion, ambulance waggons, and some two dozen barrels filled with 
mud containing leeches for the French army. On either side of 
the funnel, on deck, was stacked the coal in large heaps, from 
which clouds of dust came with every gust of wind. The cabin 
was a curiosity. ‘This commodious apartment was, as far as the 
floor extended, about sixteen feet long by twelve feet wide; round 
this ran a couch, divided by arms into six compartments, which 
the steward facetiously called beds. Above these, running out 
to the end of the ship, was what looked like a large, very deep, 
very low cupboard with the doors off. On this ledge had been 
placed numerous miniature mattresses, in all about 15. Having 
selected one of these, I went on deck to watch the embarkation 
of the volunteers. 

The first batch consisted of some 50 Frenchmen, of the well-to- 
do peasant class principally. They were of all ages—there was 
even one, who, from his venerable appearance, was addressed by 
the others as grand-pire. Succeeding these came two hundred 
Belgians and Dutch, who had more the air of Austrians, and who 
were much more quiet and reserved than the French: yet they 
all came singing some national or popular air. Shortly afterwards 
came numbers more—they seemed to be of almost every country— 
amongst whom were my fellow first-class passengers. These 
latter numbered thirty or forty, principally members of the oldest 
and noblest houses in France. Among them were the young 
Count de Maillé, the Marquis de Quatrebarbes, the Barons de la 
Bourdonnaie, de Surigny, de Riancy, &c. There were also two 
Irish gentlemen, and two Americans—one a captain in the 
Southern army, the other General Carrol Tevis, who had served 
during the Crimean war, and afterwards in the Northern army 
during the late American war. All these without exception were, 
like their humble companions, going out to serve as privates in 
the Pontifical army. 

When all the volunteers had arrived on board, a blanket was 
given to each one, except those of the first class, and they 
disposed themselves on deck for the night as best they could. 
In our ‘“‘cabin” we were all the best friends in a short time— 
indeed a pleasant or more agreeable set of companions no one 
could desire. Finding the atmosphere of the cabin gradually 
approaching boiling heat, we—the Irishmen, and Americans, 
and I—determined to sleep on deck: so, fortified with a stiff 
glass of brandy and water, and just one more pipe, we laid 
down, and were soon dosing off. 

We were awakened about day-break—every one was rising, 
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and though still very sleepy I rose too—for it is always, es- 
pecially while travelling, more pleasant to go with the current 
than against it. All went to the forward part of the ship, so 
I followed. There was no second class cabin of any sort, 
but all were descending by means of a ricketty ladder into the 
hold of the ship, which was quite empty. There was no light 
except what came from two worn out flickering oil lamps and 
the small square opening through which we came down. At 
one end was a rudely constructed altar—a plank supported 
on two barrels. There in snowy white robes and rich vestment 
a priest who accompanied the volunteers was about to com- 
mence Mass—surrounded by this body of devotees. It was 
a strange sight, the rough dirty damp sides of the ship, the 
mildew hanging from the roof, the kneeling crowd, the dim 
light intensifying the brightness of the celebrant’s vestment—it 
gave me an idea of the early Christians in the catacombs. 
This service over, all went on deck again just as we were 
weighing anchor. As the ship left the port the old man alluded 
to as grand-pcre mounted on a chest, and at a sign every 
head was uncovered, and folowing him, all joined in singing 
one of the Latin Canticles of praise of the Catholic Church. 
The few sailors on watch in the surrounding vessels stared at 
us in a dreamy way as we steamed slowly by. The sun was 
just rising, making the sea look like. a huge fairy lake, tinting 
everything with gold: and the stillness of the early morning 
itself giving back the echo of the manly voices of the chanters. 
Immediately upon getting clear of the port, the rolling of 
the ship told on many. ‘Towards evening the wind rose con- 
siderably, and by night time all except the two Americans, 
the two Irish gentlemen, and myself, were as ill as ill could 
be. The diet on board was of the meanest kind, and it was 
only by threats, occasionally seasoned with promises of reward, 
that we induced the restaurateur to cook us a stake. This 
we used to divide into five equal portions, one of which, to- 
gether with a lump of bread we seized in one hand, while we 
held fast to the rigging with the other. As we were satisfying the 
cravings of our appetite in this manner one day, a young 
Frenchman+-M. de la Bourdonnaie—in the last agonies of 
sea-sickness, looked up piteously, and said with a groan, “ Af, 
ces Anglais ! qu ils sont forts, ils mangent toujours, méme au moment 
de mourir.” At night there was little chance of rest—indeed 
lying on the deck of a rolling ship, washed from stem to stern 
by about every third wave is not provocative of sleep. A 
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number of the casks filled with mud, in which were the leeches, 
burst from their lashing and rolled about one night in a most 
unpleasant manner, at one time nearly killing in their fall some 
who had carelessly lain down beside them. One night too, 
while passing off Corsica, we found the man at the wheel had 
left his post, and was holding on to windward, sick as the 
merest novice. In this manner we passed three days and 
nights—eating when and how we could—never going below, 
in the day time holding on tight, and at night stretched on 
the wet dirty deck. At last at six am. on the morning of 
the fourth day we steamed into the port of Civita Vecchia— 
and never was haven more welcome. 

The port was all life and bustle; French transports disem- 
barking soldiers and material; French soldiers rowing boats to 
and fro, French soldiers washing clothes at the water’s edge, 
| French soldiers lounging about, and French sentinels at every 

point. It was like a huge hive with soldfers for bees. This was 
| owing to the concentration of the Papal troops in Rome previous 
| to the battle of Mentana, when a rising of the revolutionists 
| appeared imminent. Upon arriving at our moorings we were 
: | beset by a fleet of small boats, one of which contained a serjeant 
of the Papal Zouaves aud two or three Custom House authorities; 
then arose a babel of questions—ow sont les Garibaldiens ? ou sont- 
i/s?”—then inquiries for sons, brothers, relations, and friends— 
and there were many whose inquiries received reassuring answers, 
many who turned away while an unforbidden tear stole down their 
face. Amongst the latter was the aged Marquis de Quatrebarbes, 
whose son had been severely wounded, and has since died. 
q There is one great charm in the character of the French, which is 
i that they are never ashamed of their grief; the bravest and 
hardiest soldiers among them will shed tears at the loss of a 
comrade, and yet none can say that they are less brave or hardy 
than any race in the world. 
Having obtained the permission of the Commandant, which 
| at that time was necessary, we started in the afternoon by train 
for Rome, a journey of some four hours. At the point where the 
railway passes the walls of Rome we found a guard of some 
| dozen soldiers. A ditch of about ten feet wide had been cut, 
/ over which the train passed on a temporary bridge, constructed 
with beams capable of being quickly taken down. On either side 
/ of the line had been thrown up earthworks pierced by cannon. 
| Upon the arrival of the train a guard of Papal Zouaves turned 
out to examine us, but the authorisation of the Commandant 
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being shewn, we were at once permitted to pass through. With | 
the exception of the first-class passengers before mentioned, all 
were immediately marched to the depét, we others starting for the 
Minerva Hotel. The great majority of those who came out 
on this journey had enrolled themselves in Paris for a term of two 
years, and had been transported to Rome at the expense of 
the Papal Government. The others paid all the expenses of 
their own journey, and also a sum of two pounds for uniform | 
and arms. ‘These were permitted to take service for six months 
or two years as they pleased. 

We arrived just after the battle of Mentana. It is unnecessary 
to speak of this and the smaller engagements, all of which have 
been so fully described. About a week after Mentana nearly 
all the troops who had taken part in this engagement made 
a sort of triumphal entry into Rome. The greater number 
of these were Papal Zouaves. They looked haggard and feeble. 
They had marched some twenty English miles under a hot sun, 
along dusty roads, each one carrying a heavy knapsack, blanket, 
and tent, cooking utensil, and a large brown loaf—part of the 
day’s rations—which in most cases appeared untouched. For 
twenty-seven days these men had not undressed. Hurrying from 
point to point as the Garibaldian bands appeared—to day 
defending one town, and to-morrow running to the assistance 
of another,—they were literally worn out, and, had not help 
arrived, must have succumbed from physical debility. 

For several days the wounded of both sides streamed into 
Rome. Every possible kind of vehicle was used for their con- 
veyance. It was a mournful procession—Garibaldini and Papa- 
lini stretched side by side—some slightly wounded, others beyond 
hope of recovery;—bandages covered with blood to which the 
dust had stuck forming a gory incrustation. The wounded 
Zouaves seemed more than anything else to excite the enthusiasm 
and sympathy of the people; they walked by the carriages 
forming a dense crowd on all sides, praying for and consoling 
them. An affecting scene took place at the entrance of the Santo 
Spirito hospital. As one of the seriously wounded was being 
lifted from a carriage he was met by the Pope, who at once, aged 
as he is, with the assistance of a Zouave carried him to the ward, 
aud there himself undressed him, placed him in his bed, and 
remained with him till his wounds had been dressed. The young 
Zouave however lived but a few minutes, and died supported in 
the arms of the Pope, who blessed him and wept over him like 


a father over his child. 
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At first the hospitals were greatly crowded, but by degrees - 
several large houses were turned into extempore hospitals, 
and the wounded, such as could be, were moved into them. 
Many of the nobility also volunteered to take some into their 
own palaces, so that in a short time over crowding was remedied. 
Many too volunteered their services as doctors, watchers, and 
assistants. Among the first Mr. Clayron with some fellow- 
students from Paris organised a hospital and staff. Eventually 
most of the Garibaldians were placed in a separate hospital. 
This like all the others was placed under the charge of some 
order of Sisters of Charity—and lay attendants. The beds 
were placed all round the ward at a distance of about thirty 
inches from each other—down the centre was a long deal table 
covered with ointment and liniments, and attached to each 
ward was an operation room. In this hospital were two English- 
men—one had gone out, he stated, with Garibaldi as corres- 
pondent of a newspaper; he was very badly wounded, and 
his whole nervous system seemed broken. He stated that 
having approached too near, a stray bullet had struck him— 
that he had lost all his papers, and feared he could not identify 
himself. He has since died, and it has transpired that he 
was one of Garibaldi’s officers. General Kanzler, the Papal 
Commander-in-chief and pro-minister of war, who was visiting the 
wounded at the time, approached him, spoke to him kindly 
in English, reassuring him, and gave him permission to send 
any letters he liked to his family by a gentleman who was 
about sailing for England. The other Englishman was named 
Scoley (?)—his arm had been amputated, and he was quietly 
smoking his pipe in bed. He seemed very grateful for the 
kindness shown to him, and said that when he was released 
he would speak of it everywhere. Poor fellow, he also has 
since died. ‘The climate of Rome is very much against recovery 
in such cases: so much so that the French sent at once all 
their wounded, even those who had to be conveyed on their 
beds, back to France. Of the wounded great numbers have 
died entirely from inflammation induced by the climate—indeed 
it is only the very strong and robust who can expect to recover 
where the case is at all serious. In all the hospitals without 
distinction some of the Zouaves act as assistants. Between 
these and the Garibaldians who were wounded or prisoners there 
was no outward show of ill feeling—but with the secret society 
men, whose programme is burning barracks and nightly assassina- 
tion, there is war to the knife. No Papal soldier is safe if 
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alone in the street after dark except in the most frequented 
places—numbers have been assassinated in this manner. In 
the case of the barracks which had been mined and blown 
up, a fortunate occurrence prevented the list of killed from 
being some two hundred or more. They had been suddenly 
called out on a most unexpected service, to seize a manufactory 
of Orsini bombs—and it was during their absence the explosion 
took place. As it was about thirty were buried in the ruins, 

The Orsini bombs at present used by the revolutionary secret 
societies are of far better manufacture than those originally 
made. They are constructed of steel about twice the size 
of a cricket ball, filled with explosive matter and pieces of 
iron, and the outside closely studded with percussion caps. 
These when thrown against any hard surface immediately ex- 
plode, scattering the pieces of iron all round with deadly effect. 
In one case a bomb of this kind was thrown from a window 
at some Papal Zouaves passing by. The bomb struck one 
of them on the chest, which was too soft to explode it; before 
it had time to fall to the ground he caught it in his hand, and 
by his presence of mind saved the lives of himself and his 
comrades. 

Our visit to the prisoners was very interesting. They num- 
bered at this time over 3000, many of whom were confined in 
the Castle of Sant Angelo. The guard of the Castle was 
served by the French and Papal troops. At the gates were 
double sentinels, one French and the other Papal, and over 
the gate waved the Papal and French flags, side by side. The 
prisoners were divided, the officers being together in the upper 
story of the Castle. The chambers in which they were confined 
averaged in size about eighteen feet square, and in each there 
were about a dozen officers—in all about a hundred. Facing 
the cells was a large open courtyard. Their appearances were 
very varied—some still wearing the uniforms of the Italian 
infantry regiments, some with the red shirt and blue trousers, 
one in the dress of an Italian naval cadet, and the remainder 
in ordinary walking costume. One wore a frock coat, light 
trousers, with a dust over-coat, patent leather boots, and tall 
hat. He had the appearance of one who had come to grief 
on his return from the Derby, and looked a most comical 
soldier. Some looked fine military men, and had evidently 
been soldiers by profession, and some had the air of café 
loungers—inveterate idlers in fact. Amongst the former was 
a Count Vallentini—he wore the red shirt, blue military trousers, 
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and red cap. He looked a soldier all over, and seemed but 
little pleased with his companions. This man, according to 
the accounts of the Papal officers, had shown the greatest 
courage. At the battle of Mentana he did all he could to 


rally his men. Seven times he came outside the walls, and 


amidst a shower of bullets called upon his men to follow 
him saying, “‘ You see they cannot hit me.” Nor indeed was 
he touched. They all spoke of Garibaldi, wondering that he 
and his two sons left them at Mentana; but it was against 
Victor Emmanuel they spoke most bitterly—they called him 
traitor, and coward, and without an exception declared that 
upon being released they would march against him. All de- 
clared for the republic. When they joined Garibaldi they did 
so under the impression that they were to be but the vanguard 
of the royal troops—and in speaking of themselves they said, 
“We have been sacrificed.” Numbers of them had their leave 
of absence duly signed from their regiments to serve in the 
Garibaldian bands. 

It has since transpired that the promised remuneration for their 
services was to have been the pillage of Rome for three days ; 
but it is very doubtful whether the Italian Government, in the 
event of their taking Rome, would have given up so much riches, 
especially in its present bankrupt state. On the whole, these 
prisoners presented but a very poor appearance. As a body they 
had a “ vagabond” look, no doubt made more prominent by their 
unfortunate position ; yet one could not help remarking that, 
with the exception of some half dozen, there were no gentlemen 
among them. ‘The prisoners seemed well satisfied with their 
treatment, which indeed was very liberal, their rations being 
exactly the same as those of the Papal Zouaves. When brought 
into Rome, they were, with one exception, conducted through the 
streets to their prison at night time: the exception was on the 
removal of some to Civita Vecchia, when to reach the railway 
train they were taken out at day time, and had to be protected 
from some of the citizens, who yelled at and hooted them. They 
all expected to be released in a month or two, on giving a 
promise never again to take up arms against the Papal Govern- 
ment. Those among them, however, who were Roman subjects, 
numbering only about a dozen, would of course be dealt with 
more severely. 

Our last visit was to the Zouave barracks. Of these there 
was a large number, owing to the distribution of the troops over 
sO many points, and the number of French troops to be housed. 
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In many instances the barracks were of the most makeshift 
character—generally some old palace. There were no beds, but 
at night the stone floor was strewn with straw, on which the 
soldiers slept. As to the conveniences of the toilette there was 
no such thing, the nearest fountain being the general lavatory. 
The food was of the plainest character: coffee and dry bread in 
the morning, a basin of a kind of Irish stew at midday, and 
coffee and bread again in the evening. The duties and discipline 
are the same as those in the French army, and are imposed on 
all alike. Many however added to this somewhat primitive fare 
the luxury of a dinner at one of the hotels or restaurants. The 
pay given by the Government is three sous per day, and this 
is in many cases never taken. The uniform is excessively 
picturesque and military. It is of a very bluish grey, cut in the 
same manner as that of the French Zouaves: the facings are, for the 
privates, of red worsted cord, and for the officers, gold braid. 
The arms were of a very poor sort ; now however, it is said they 
are buying large quantities of Remington and Spencer rifles. 

There is a very good feeling between the French and Papal 
troops, so much so that after the success of the Papal forces 
at Mentana, the French officers gave what they call “un punch” 
to the Papal officers, and this was followed by other complimentary 
fetes. The Roman nobles also entertained on their return the three 
hundred Papal troops made prisoners at Monte Rotondo, the 
nobles waiting on them at table. 

Looking at this body of volunteer soldiers, consisting of men 
of every class and every country, even negroes and Chinese ; 
considering the hardships and sufferings they must undergo, and 
the fact that there is no remuneration, that on the contrary lucra- 
tive positions had to be abandoned by the greater number before 
taking service, who can say that anything but a strong religious 
feeling can draw such numbers to the defence of the Holy Father 
and his possessions? To call these men “mercenaries” and “cut- 
throats ” is but the fanatical raving of dishonest opponents. It 
must surely be admitted that their quiet and voluntary devotion 
constitutes one of the strongest possible demonstrations in favour 
of the Papacy. 


B. C. M. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A CHRISTIAN’S REVENGE, AND A WORLDLING’S GRATITUDE. 


In the wildest ravings of delirium, tormented in body, and be- 
wildered in mind, Eutropius lay in the little room which had 
been assigned to him. All his limbs were convulsed, and the 
breath came from his throat in agonised gasps, like those of a 
dying man. His face was darkly flushed, and his eyes starting. 
An apoplectic attack was feared, and the watchers beside him 
were anxious to send for a surgeon to open a vein. But he 
refuséd vehemently. “I will not have one,” he cried, in a 
choked voice, “he will poison me, or let me bleed to death, 
or give me up to my enemies.” It was impossible to pacify him, 
he only cried out more excitedly that he was surrounded by 
enemies, and wished to be alone. When his wish was complied 
with, he called out for help—to be defended from the assailants 
whom he saw in his fevered fancies. The watchers were in 
despair, and sent for one of the deaconesses. In the early 
Church, as is well known, the care of the sick was an essential 
duty of the deacons; and for the same work of mercy, dea- 
conesses, too, were appointed—pious widows, who took a vow 
of continence to the bishop, thus raising an impassable barrier 
between themselves and the world, and enabling them to devote 
themselves wholly to their Lord, in these His suffering members. 
They had to attend to the poor and sick, widows and orphans, 
female catechumens and converts, in their different wants ; a wide 
field of labour, and one requiring great patience, prudence, and 
charity. Into their homes, which in many instances were palaces, 
they generally received widows and orphan girls, besides many to 
whom the service of Christian charity seemed sweeter than that 
of the world. Pentadia had, since her husband’s death, formed 
one of this holy band; and now for more than a year she had 
devoted herself and her large fortune exclusively to her vocation. 
Every one thought of her first whenever help was needed. When 
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she heard who wanted her, her lips quivered for a moment; then, 
with a companion, she took her way to Sta. Sophia. In those 
days churches were not isolated buildings, standing alone in a 
square ; they were always built with a large porch, surrounded by 
a colonnade, sometimes by two, into which the houses of the 
clergy opened, to which adjoined the 4ospice—as we should now 
say—for pilgrims and travellers, sometimes a hospital for the sick, 
and at rather a later date, schools. The whole of this block of 
buildings was included under the title of Sta. Sophia, or whatever 
name the church happened to bear. The right of sanctuary 
made a room for the fugitive necessary, and to the one inhabited 
by the disgraced consul Pentadia now bent her steps. As she 
entered it, he raised himself into a sitting posture, and gazed at 
her fixedly. Then grasping the arm of the youth who was 
watching beside him, he gasped out, “ Now I am lost! she is 
come to give me up to my enemies.” 

“You are ill in body and mind, Eutropius,” said Pentadia, 
gently, “otherwise you could not fear a deaconess who is come 
to offer you her services.” 

* Are you not the noble Pentadia?” 

“That is my name ; but the question is not anything about me, 
but that you should take proper means for your recovery. You 
are perfectly safe; no one dreams of giving you up: so leave off 
crying out and agitating yourself—that will be in itself a good 
step in the right way.” 

“T cannot trust you,” answered Eutropius, “for you must hate 
me, and you speak gently to quiet my suspicions, and then, when 
I am asleep, you will deliver me to the Pretorians. I know what 
human nature is, and what to expect from it.” 

Pentadia looked at him silently and compassionately, as she 
thought how impossible it was for one who had no trust in God 
to trust his fellow creatures. 

“You cannot deny it you see!” cried Eutropius. 

“T will not dispute with you,” she answered, “it would only 
excite you and do you harm.” 

Her companion now offered him a draught which she had been 
preparing, but he eyed her distrustfully, saying, “ Perhaps it is 
poison!” Her answer was to taste it. “Oh, that is nothing,” he 
cried, ‘the poison may be at the bottom of the cup, and you 
have only just touched it with your lips.” 

‘“‘ Miserable man!” exclaimed the young girl, “do you really 
think we want to murder you?” 

“Do you not know,” he answered, “ that I sent Timasius into 
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exile; that his only son followed him voluntarily, and that they 
both died there miserably? Do you not know that I persecuted 
Pentadia, because I feared she would go to Timasius and take 
her fortune with her ?” 

“T know it all; but do not you know that Pentadia is a 
Christian ?” 

“*Oh, we are all Christians ; but that makes no difference,” he 
answered carelessly. ‘‘We have all our inclinations, which we 
follow much in the same way—Catholics, Arians, and Pagans. I 
became consul and patrician by following mine; Eudoxia and 
Gainas follow theirs in ruining me: why should not revenge drive 
Pentadia to poison me!” 

By a slight gesture, Pentadia imposed silence on the indignant 
girl, saying herself to Eutropius, “ You seem to be quieter now, 
for you speak connectedly ; now you know that it is important for 
you to keep calm and rational, and as I do not see of what use 
we can be to you, we will leave you for the present.” 

After they were gone, Eutropius said to his attendant, “ You 
saw how offended she was when I suspected her of revengeful 
feelings ?” 

“No,” he answered, “I only wondered at h€r patience under 
your insults. Fancy imagining Pentadia a poisoner !” 

“If you were in my place, with your brain bewildered by such 
a flight, such a peril, such a glimpse of the face of death, you 
would understand that no thoughts are too wild to enter the 
mind.” 

* And have you thought at all of God, and your poor soul ?” 

“ My soul, indeed!” sneered Eutropius. “I have enough to 
do with thinking how to save my life—my soul must take its 
chance.” 

After a while he expressed a wish to be left alone, which was 
complied with ; and in silence and solitude all sorts of thoughts 
and fears and fancies chased each other through his mind. True, 
he thought, he was safe for the time in the Church’s shelter, but 
he did not feel safe enough, and longed to be far away in a quiet 
island, or the crowded solitude of some great city. ‘‘ Here,” he 
said to himself, “I am in prison, and the best prospect before me 
is banishment—whither? And who knows that it may not be 
a mere pretext, and that when I am taken out of the way, they 
will torture me to death ? What if I left this place secretly? No 
one would ever suspect a hunted man of quitting sanctuary—ten 
to one my flight would be quietly accomplished. I cannot endure 
this silence, this loneliness; as little can I endure the people 
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around me, with their high-flown superstitious talk. This wretched 
room, too, with its mean furniture! Shall I lose all my wealth, 
and languish away my days in poverty? Never! I will go—but 
whither? First to Osius, he will provide a boat, and I can cross 
the Bosphorus by night to Chalcedon. I can rely on him: yes, I 
will go. And here lies a respectable dark-coloured garment 
which they have left for me. Capital! I shall be taken for a 
monk. How oppressive this silence is! Treachery may lurk 
here: and why should this Patriarch defend me against the 
Emperor? Only to curry favour with the people by maintaining 
the right of sanctuary, and to cow Arcadius by a display of 
priestly authority. After a while he will give me up to please 
him, and to pacify Eudoxia and Gainas. That is it—oh, I can 
see through him: I know what the magnanimity of men is worth ! 
But suppose Osius betrays me—no, he will not do that! He 
cannot be accused of magnanimity, certainly ; but he owes every- 
thing to me, and will be faithful. I will venture.” 

He put on the dress which had been brought instead of his 
disguise, took some food, to the great satisfaction of his good- 
natured attendant, whom he actually thanked for his kindness, 
and saying he felt “better, and hoped to sleep well, he dismissed 
him. But the nearer night approached, the more restless and 
anxious Eutropius became. Now he determined on flight: but 
then, “‘ Had he not better wait*quietly, as Pentadia had done, to 
see what fate had in store for him? No!—she had powerful 
friends pleading her cause at court; and he had only bitter 
enemies. And women have more patience and submission. But 
I——. This inaction will be the death of me—I must do some- 
thing ; I will brave the danger, and go.” 

So the night came; and without trust in God, without one 
good resolution, without one feeling higher than the instinct 
which teaches the fox to fly from the hounds, the wretched 
Eutropius slunk away. The great square was nearly empty, one 
or two stragglers were crossing it—that was all. It would not do 
to hurry too much, so he calmed his wild impatience, and walked 
at a leisurely pace towards the house of Osius. Then he thought 
that if the porter should not recognise him, he would inquire his 
business. But it would not do to reflect; he must run the risk 
now. He reached Osius’s house safely ; the porter inquired whe 
he was, but Eutropius glided dexterously past him, leaving the 
man looking in surprise after the intruder, who knew his way so 
well that he never asked which way he should go to find the 
master of the house. All seemed strangely quiet; evidently 
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Osius was not entertaining guests. So far, well; the servants 
were doubtless in bed. Undisturbed, and only hindered by 
having to grope in the dark, Eutropius reached, and entered, 
his friend’s room. 

“What do you want here?” he cried, in a hoarse whisper ; 
“T cannot protect you—hence ! away!” 

“Yes,” said the unhappy Eutropius, “that is what I wish to 
do; but you must help me.” 

“T cannot ; I have to fly myself, otherwise I shall be robbed 
of my property: and all because I have been your follower. 
Away with you, then! I have no time to waste. I have sent 
away all my servants, because I will not have prying eyes upon 
me,” cried Osius. “I embark this very night; I cannot be 
plagued with other people’s concerns !” 

“Oh, take me with you! let me be your servant—only save 
me! All that you possess, you owe to me; will you not save my 
life—only my life—in return ?” 

“Impossible! you would be recognised, and we should both 
be ruined then. Go back to sanctuary ; you are safe there.” 

“T cannot stay there!” replied the despairing wretch ; 
“treachery lurks there—death stares me in the face. Oh, take 
me with you; let me pass for your servant—let me de your 
servant—only be merciful, and take me with you !” 

“T tell you again, I cannot: the master of the vessel will not 
let you go; you cannot pay for your voyage to Thessalonica, 
much less to Hispalis! It is a Spanish vessel; I am going to 
my own country.” 

“In the name of heaven, pay for me!” moaned Eutropius. 
‘In Spain, where no one knows me, in a large place like 
Hispalis, I should be safe ; and I will serve you as your slave 
all my life—only take me.” 

“That might be all very well, if you were twenty years old ; 
as it is, the idea is absurd.” 

“Then do, for once, a work of pure mercy, and grant my 
prayer.” And he fell down before Osius, and embraced his 
knees. 

“* Away with you—back to your sanctuary! You are robbing 
me of precious moments—go !” 

“‘ What footsteps are those?” cried Eutropius, starting to his 
feet. 

“ Those of the men come to take my things on board. You 
see, time presses—leave me!” 

The porter entered, and said to Osius, pointing to Eutropius, 
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“Your flight and your ruin are owing to this man. I recognised 
him, and have summoned the guard ; here is the centurion.” 

With a stifled cry of despair, Eutropius sank senseless on the 
floor. The centurion entered with the soldiers. ‘Drag him 
out!” he said: then turning to Osius, “and you will go with 
him. All the creatures of this miserable man who have amassed 
fortunes by illegal means are deprived of them, and banished like 
him.” Two Pretorians came forward, and each took an arm of 
Osius. The rest filled the trunks with everything they could find 
of value, searched all the rooms for more, and finally left the 
house with their prisoners and their booty. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
COURT LADIES. 


We must pass over four years—a wide gap in this short life 
of ours. In these four years all had advanced on their own way 
towards their own ends. Clearly and sharply defined, and 
separated from each other, lay the kingdom of the world and the 
kingdom of God. Eudoxia, Augusta, and Empress of the East, 
was queen of the one; Olympias, the deaconess, of the other. 
There was the same marked division in the priesthood. Con- 
stantinople, with its brilliant court, its pride and luxury, its 
cabals and intrigues for obtaining favour, influence, office, and all 
the thousand and one aims of worldly ambition; this great, 
splendid, degraded city, was a soil in which low passions and 


. Vicious tendencies took root and throve abundantly. Very few, 


comparatively, were uninfected by the moral leprosy which 
spread so fast and so far. The Patriarch Chrysostom knew that 
the only way was to keep steadily out of the sphere of these 
influences. Unless summoned to the palace, or when his office, 
or some business, obliged him to do so, he never came to court, 
preferring to be called harsh and unsociable to entering the 
enervating atmosphere of sybaritic luxury. A portion of the 
clergy were faithfully devoted to him, and followed his example ; 
another portion walked in other ways, and regarded him with 
ill-concealed hostility. There were several bishops also, who 
were in Constantinople on their private business, or that of the 
Church, who came as friends to see him. They were dazzled, 
too, by the splendour of the position of Patriarch in the imperial 
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city—the very thing for which Chrysostom cared nothing; and 
more than one of them entertained hopes of filling it one day, 
by the help of powerful friends and advocates at court. It was 
in their favour, too, that Eudoxia had little affection for the 
Patriarch. Her pride and love of rule had developed rapidly in 
these four years, and his humility and self-denial were a living 
rebuke to her. She feared him, too: partly because he was 
strong in the boundless attachment of the people, partly because 
he did not hesitate, on fitting occasions, to speak plainly to the 
rich and great, even to the Augusta herself; and because she 
feared him, she treated him with much external respect. Now 
and then, too, she had fits of piety ; but, capricious and self- 
willed, she passed, under the influence of the moment, from one 
extreme to another, and there were times when no one dared so 
much as to mention the Patriarch’s name before her. 

Just now she was especially indignant with him ; and not she 
only, but all the fashionable ladies of Constantinople. Some of 
them, with whom she was on terms of great intimacy, were with 
her, and the pretty Thais, who was a great favourite with the 
Empress, principally because she outdid the rest in luxury and 
extravagance, had just said, “If I were Augusta, I would impose 
perpetual silence on the Golden-Mouth ; it would be a salutary 
penance.” 

“One cannot always do as one would wish,” answered 
Eudoxia. 

“So indelicate—meddling with womens’ dress!” said Eugra- 
phia, contemptuously; “it is not within the province of a 
Patriarch. If he were really as holy as he appears, he would 
know no more than a blind man about the fashion of our 
clothes.” 

“Tt is degrading the cathedral,” put in the haughty Marsa, “ to 
preach on such subjects within its walls, where only lofty and 
grand topics should be discussed, such as the mysteries of our 
holy religion, or the errors of sects and heresies. Zhen he is 
worth hearing: I give him his due. And he can preach 
splendidly—I grant that. But let him keep to doctrine, and 
leave our daily life to us ; splendour and expense are necessities 
in our position.” 

“And just consider,” added Eudoxia, “what would be the 
result of these austere views : simply, the ruin of trade and art. 
We are their supporters, we help thousands by thus employing 
them. Is that waste of money? It is just a wise and proper 
application of it. There are many different ways of spending 
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it so as to do good to as many persons as possible ; one builds 
palaces, another churches, one gives large alms, another takes 
care that tradesmen and jewel-merchants may find purchasers for 
their rich stuffs and diamonds. I can do all these things ; but 
you cannot, and so the best way is to choose what is easiest, 
and what is most naturally interesting to a woman.” 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” said a quiet voice, “what the 
Patriarch principally blamed was the impropriety of the present 
style of dress, and the vanity which makes of the body an idol 
to deck with gewgaws.” 

“ Ah, Gunilda,” cried the Empress, “did you hear the Patri- 
arch’s sermon ?” 

“Yes,” she answered; “I go to Sta. Sophia sometimes, by 
your wish ; and I feel just the reverse of what Marsa says. His 
doctrinal discourses do not interest me; but when he takes. 
practical subjects, I admire him.” 

‘‘Gunilda has, of course, different ideas from ours, in conse- 
quence of her Gothic birth,” said Thais, compassionately. 

Marsa took her up sharply: “She has a different faith, for 
she is not yet baptised.” 

“You are both right,” answered Gunilda: “but neither of 
these facts prevents me from admiring a man who has the 
courage to lay his finger on the wounds of the age, even when 
they are found in high places. He pointed out the connection of 
all these vanities with that thirst for gold, pleasure, and luxury, 
which is the aim of the world.” 

“Then he was very unjust,” cried Marsa, “for we have many 
very serious pursuits.” 

“‘T should think so!” said Eudoxia, whose eyes began to flash 
angrily ; “I know 7 require rest and relaxation after hundreds of 
serious and difficult occupations. ‘That, I suppose, is making 
pleasure one’s aim.” 

“Noble Augusta,” returned Gunilda, calmly, “the Patriarch 
merely pointed out a tendency; he alluded to no individuals ; 
and I only repeat what he said.” 

“‘T daresay he would like to turn us all into ascetics, and shut 
us up in a cell in some desert or other,” said Thais, in an out- 
raged tone of voice. 

“He might, perhaps, venture to try such an experiment on 
you,” remarked Eugraphia, who had a very mean opinion of the 
beauty’s understanding. 

“The Patriarch does good to no one, and a great deal of 
harm to himself, by this way of preaching,” said the Empress. 
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“A man in his position ought to attract and win people, even 
if they are not so perfect as he in his pious zeal may desire ; this 
unbending severity repels people.” 

“What a difference,” added Marsa, “between his way of 
preaching and Severian’s !” 

“ Ah, Severian!” exclaimed the ladies, in chorus. 

“If the Bishop of Gabala could only have got rid of his 
Syrian accent,” remarked Thais, solemnly, “he would have been 
the first preacher of all past and future centuries. But there is 
nothing perfect in this world.” 

“ At all events,” said Eudoxia, “ Severian was a man one could 
understand, whose advice one could ask; one was not always 
coming into collision with principles which may be suitable for 
a few isolated individuals, but which are impracticable in im- 
portant and complicated affairs.” 

“ Chrysostom has a high standard, certainly,” said Gunilda. 

“ He has exaggerated ideas, and monstrous pretensions,” cried 
Marsa ; “look at his treatment of the younger clergy !” 

“Tn that particular,” Eudoxia interrupted her, “I approve of 
his conduct. There are strict rules, and whoever transgresses 
them is justly punished. Sinful, and even careless priests, are 
the occasion of untold mischief; they cause the mass of the 
people to lose reverence for religion and the Church. That is 
his province—to watch over and rule his clergy with firm 
discipline ; but let him leave our toilettes alone.” 

“Tt is all of a piece in him,” answered Marsa; “love of 
power is his ruling passion. If he cannot govern kingdoms, he 
will govern souls, from Czsar Augustus to the poorest monk 
in his cell. Of course it is well to hinder breaches of discipline ; 
but if such occur, he should be indulgent.” 

“T quite differ from you there,” cried Eudoxia. 

“ A priest is but a man,” said Eugraphia, as pathetically as if 
she were enunciating a truth that had hitherto been undis- 
covered. 

“The very reason why he should be punished like other men. 
It shows great wisdom in the Patriarch to undertake the chastise- 
ment of the offender whom the secular arm cannot reach. I 
deeply regret that your nephew, Eugraphia, and your frotégé, 
Marsa, affords a case in point; but I cannot help saying that 
the Patriarch is right.” 

“T should have thought that such a talented young man as 
Eugenius would have been an ornament to the Church,” said 
Eugraphia, in a tone of pique. 
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“‘ Doubtless, if he had been willing to amend his ways ; but he 
was not. He defied the Patriarch, and then slandered him. 
No, my good Eugraphia, the less we say of your unhappy nephew 
the better. He is a disciple of the Patriarch Nectarius, who had 
more of the Roman senator than the bishop about him.” 

“ And does the generous Augusta see no excuse for Eugenius 
in that circumstance ?” 

“ Certainly—an excuse ; but neither a justification nor a proof 
of his vocation. The Patriarch has done his duty towards him.” 

“ And now he asserts that he has a duty to discharge towards 
us,” said Marsa. ‘You heard him, Gunilda; you can bear 
witness to the fact. He wants to set us rules, as well as his 
clergy, only on a different subject.” 

“ He said,” answered Gunilda, “ that he should have to answer 
to God for the souls of men and women, young and old, rich and 
poor, gentle and simple, and that this responsibility compels him 
to hold up a mirror before every offender, by admonition, reproof, 
or denunciation, that he may see his errors, and amend them.” 

“Such ideas are outrageous!” cried Marsa. “It is quite 
another thing preaching against the failings of the poor and 
obscure, for their numbers prevent any one from fixing on indi- 
viduals as aimed at; but people of high rank are comparatively 
few—their affairs, their tastes, their occupations, are generally 
known, and if ¢dey are made the subjects of animadversion in 
a sermon, individuals are soon fixed upon to whom such a 
remark seems applicable. I am certain that at this moment all 
Constantinople is saying, ‘At last the Augusta and the ladies of 
her court have heard the truth about their dress and their extra- 
vagance.’” 

“Oh, most noble Augusta,” cried Thais, “ you will not endure 
this?—you will avenge your dignity, and let this audacious 
Patriarch be sharply reprimanded?” 

“‘ My dear Thais,” said the Empress, rather impatiently, “you 
ought to know better than to suppose that the Patriarch of 
Constantinople can be treated like an ordinary offender. Besides 
—what would be the use? He would only talk of his conscience 
and his duty, and go on preaching just the same.” 

“Do you mean to put up with it all quietly, then?” asked the 
wondering Thais. 

“We must go to work differently,” answered Eudoxia. “Now, 
let us change the subject.” 

Before many minutes had passed, the Emperor was announced, 
and Eudoxia dismissed her ladies. The Empress knew in a 
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moment, by the mingling of vexation and embarrassment which 
his face expressed, that the cause of his annoyance, whatever 
it might be, concerned her. 

“You look troubled, my dear lord,” she said, gently; “ how 
good of you to come and share your grief with me !” 

“ My trouble related to you, Eudoxia,” he answered. 

“To me!” she cried, gaily. “Come, it is all right then; 

for, whatever it may be, I will alter anything that displeases 
you.” 
“Nothing in you displeases me, dearest,” said Arcadius ; “ you 
are the light of my eyes and the joy of my heart: but I have had 
letters from Rome, from my brother. He has had a grand 
triumphal entry there, to please the people, who dislike the 
court being moved from Milan to Ravenna.” 

“Well, what does that matter? I do not grudge the Emperor 
of the West these sham triumphs, because I rejoice in your 
having real ones.” 

“He is less generous to you—he does grudge you your 
honours.” 

“In what way?” she asked, and her proud, beautiful face 
flushed quickly. 

“You know that it has never been usual to send the statues of 
the Empresses into the provinces with the same solemnity as 
those of the Emperors. Of course, more than one city has had 
the statue of an Empress erected—my mother’s was at Antioch ; 
but I speak of their being sent as a present, and solemnly 
received by the principal persons of the place, and of the shows 
and public rejoicings on the occasion: all this has hitherto been 
the Emperor’s privilege. I have made an exception in your case, 
for your mind and character are lofty enough to merit imperial 
honours, and it is, besides, my delight to share everything with 
you. My brother disapproves of this. He says it is unwise to 
allow any woman to overstep the gulf which divides a Cesar 
Augustus from the rest of the world; that people would look 
upon it as a humiliation to the Empire; that ambitious women 
would presume on it, and as a privilege cannot be granted to one 
Empress and refused to others, he says that all future Empresses 
of both East and West would claim your case as a precedent. 
You can guess how this vexes me.” 

‘Allow me to say, my dear lord, that you are wrong there,” 
said Eudoxia, smiling. 

“To wound you, is to strike me,” answered Arcadius. 

“That depends on the hand that gives the blow,” she returned. 
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“ Honorius wrote the words, but they were dictated by Stilicho— 
or Serena.” 

“Do you think so?” said Arcadius, quite, ready to adopt her 
view of the question. 

“T am certain of it! Every one, unfortunately, knows that 
Stilicho governs the Emperor of the West; everyone knows, too, 
that Serena, the niece of the great Theodosius, cannot forget that 
she has not managed somehow to attain the dignity of Augusta— 
that she is only the wife of Stilicho the Vandal—and that her 
ambition is as great as her influence. So do not distress yourself 
about Honorius: he is only a tool—a name; and he is quite too 
weak to trouble himself about anything which reaches so far into 
the future—the present is quite enough for him! That letter is 
Stilicho’s composition, take my word for it. There would be 
some cause for vexation if your brother blamed you, but you 
cannot stoop to notice what that Vandal thinks. Forget it all, 
and come: with me. It is a lovely evening—let us take the 
children on the water ; that will cheer you, will it not ?” 

She clasped her hands round his arm, looked at him with 
her own winning smile, and led him out. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WATER PARTY. 


The palace of Constantine was built on a promontory jutting 
out into the Propontis just where the Bosphorus empties itself 
into its bosom. Blooming gardens surrounded it, enclosed by 
thick laurel hedges; and stately planes and sycamores dipped 
their branches into the blue glittering sea, while, high above them, 
pines and cedars stretched their stiff dark boughs, contrasting 
vividly with the fresh soft green of the other trees. Here and 
there the lines of laurel were broken by flights of marble steps, 
ornamented with statues, and leading down to the water’s edge. 
Hither Eudoxia had led the Emperor, and they were taking their 
places in a fairy-like skiff which awaited them. It was provided 
with carpets and cushions of bright soft colours, and a broad 
canopy of white silk, supported on gilded poles, was stretched 
over the raised seats at the stern. ‘The Emperor and Empress 
sat there: she had her youngest child, Marina, on her lap, and 
the four others sat at her feet. She looked wonderfully lovely— 
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her face was radiant with beauty and happiness. So Arcadius 
thought; and he forgot all his cares and difficulties as he sat 
beside her, and the white-robed rowers made the light vessel fly 
like some great snowy-winged water-bird over the waves with the 
strong regular strokes of their oars. ‘The ladies and gentlemen of 
the court followed in other boats, Amantius among the number. 
He had risen higher and higher in Eudoxia’s favour, and now 
held the post of Chief, or, as we should say, Lord Chamberlain. 
She had a very great esteem for him, and, perhaps, she admired 
his disinterestedness, his straightforward simplicity, his perfect 
sincerity all the more, because she was quick-sighted enough to 
perceive that these were the qualities in which most of those 
around her were deficient. They had, however, one quality 
which was entirely wanting in him, and which she prized very 
highly—the power of flattering. Eudoxia revelled in the incense 
which was offered to her so plentifully ; she so thirsted for it, that 
when anyone failed to bring it, she was offended. Amantius was 
the only exception ; indeed, if she was in a very good humour, 
she would hear remarks from him that no one else—except, 
perhaps, Gunilda—dared venture upon. 

Eudoxia not only liked and esteemed the Gothic maiden, but 
she was a little in awe of her character—unbending, even obstinate 
as it was, but thoroughly true and genuine. Her life seemed to 
the Empress like a firm straight line among all the crooked 
turnings and twistings of her own, and that of the rest, and she 
looked at it with a curious mixture of wonder and respect. Then 
to strengthen her feeling for Gunilda, came her strong wish for 
her conversion from Arianism, and her kind sympathy with the 
girl in her sad position. And it was a very sad one now: Gainas 
had not been contented with the disgrace and banishment of 
Eutropius; he pressed for his death, and forced Arcadius to 
consent to it by his importunate audacity. But it was out of his 
power to succeed his fallen enemy in the post of favourite—¢hat 
was occupied by Eudoxia. Then his ambition took a higher 
flight: the imperial purple seemed its only worthy object. He 
revolted with the army, of which he was general-in-chief, in 
Bithynia; but the rebellion was put down, Gainas fled into 
Meesia, fell into the hands of the Huns, and was slain by them. 
His head was sent to Constantinople, and received by the people 
with shouts of rejoicing: they remembered that he and his Goths 
had once sacked their city. Poor Gunilda suffered agonies—her 
father had been her idol. To be a Goth, and to be honourable, 
were identical in her ideas. This feeling made her cling passion- 
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ately to her people and their faith; Arianism must be true, for it 
was the religion of the Goths. So she longed inexpressibly for 
the scenes of her childhood, the wooded banks of the rushing 
Danube, to find there, among her countrymen, the realisation of 
all the visions which floated vaguely before her yearning soul. 

Her father’s rebellion was a rude awakening from her dreams of 
Gothic perfection. She had so often answered, when Greeks and 
Romans spoke slightingly of “barbarians,” “It was a barbarian 
who secured the throne of the East to the son of Theodosius, 
when Rufinus aimed at it; and who freed the Emperor and the 
empire from the unworthy Eutropius.” But now that her father 
had proved a traitor, his humiliated daughter lamented his crime 
more than his death. She was forced to own now, that a Goth 
could yield to the same temptations as a Greek, and that neither 
the Arian faith nor Gothic blood could save him from a terrible 
fall; and in silent despair, shé asked herself, “What can I love— 
what can I reverence now?” Poor child, she no longer wished 
to return to her country; on the contrary, all she desired was to 
remain with the Empress, and to make up by her devoted service 
for the treachery of her father. But she was very lonely at the 
court; she had nothing in common with those around her, and 
she found nothing to hold by and cling to as a support for her 
soul, so she lived in an isolation which weighed on her young 
heart sometimes heavily enough. Eudoxia often told Gunilda 
that Arianism was a false doctrine, which could never satisfy her 
soul. Formerly, the Gothic girl had answered boldly that it was 
the only true one: she did not say that now, she only said that 
Arianism and Catholicism were both good if their followers led 
good lives. Her dislike to the Patriarch was an additional 
barrier between herself and the Church. Her father had once 
asked leave of Arcadius for the Arians to have a church within 
the walls of Constantinople, and the Emperor would have yielded 
but for Chrysostom, who boldly told him that, by a law of 
Theodosius, all sects had been forbidden to hold meetings in 
the towns, and that he could not make an exception in favour 
of the Arians. Gunilda had tried to persuade herself that her 
father’s rebellion was in consequence of this refusal, but she was 
too true to succeed in believing a false excuse. Still, her pre- 
judice against the Patriarch remained, though she never joined in 
the attacks upon him which were too often made in presence of 
the Empress. 

She was, on this occasion, in the same boat with Amantius, 
who pitied the desolate young creature intensely, though he rarely 
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had an opportunity of conversing with her. He asked her now, 
“‘ Noble Gunilda, are you going to make this pilgrimage with us ? 

** Not unless the Augusta commands my presence,” she replied, 
“and I hope she will not, as there will, doubtless, be plenty who 
are anxious to go. But I have something to ask you: do you 
know the teaching of the Academic philosophy, that there is no 
doctrine which it is impossible to disprove ?” 

**T cannot deny it,” he answered, with a smile. 

“ And does it not commend itself to you?” she went on to ask. 

“IT believe it is true as regards philosophical problems and 
sophistical axioms; but as I do not concern myself with such 
questions, I have not considered the pros and cons of the 
matter.” 

“T thought that the knowledge of the truth was ¢4e thing in 
your opinion.” 

“Yes,” said Amantius, “but absolute truth is in another 
sphere, and doubts can only have to do with it in the way of 
proving its infallibility.” 

“Then the Academic doctrine does not commend itself to 
you ?” 

“ Nor to you, I should think, noble Gunilda. The soul craves 
for certainty. It may be in a state of doubt, as a traveller may 
find himself on a bridge which crosses a precipice—but it will not 
remain in such a state.” 

“ Better so, than to find at any step that one has been trusting 
to illusions !” she answered. 

“Ts not that cowardly? Life is a succession of such dis- 
coveries.” 

“Oh, that is so sad and terrible!” cried Gunilda, covering her 
face with both hands to hide the tears in her eyes. 

“Not if we look at it rightly,” said Amantius. “ Illusions are 
fetters to our feet and bandages over our eyes, which prevent our 
seeing and following the truth. How can it be sad, when they 
are broken ?” 

“You speak as if you had never seen the fall of a cherished 
ideal,” cried Gunilda. 

“Tf our ideals are in accordance with eternal truth,” returned 
Amantius, “they do not fall. If they do, then they were illusions 
—dreams——” 

“Which one has loved!” she interrupted, with a ring of pain 
in her voice. 

“We love all sorts of things,” he said, “when we do not know 
what we ought to love.” 
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“And no one appears to know that—judging by the kind of 
things on which people set their hearts,” she answered, im- 
patiently. 

“ That is quite true,” said Amantius, quietly. 

It was a gloriqus evening. All nature was pervaded by the 
breath and light of the sweet eastern spring. The shores of the 
Propontis rose bright and glowing from the blue mirror of the 
waters. The stately city lay before them, like the splendid 
sultana of some eastern tale, bathing her white feet in the sea, 
and the snowy peak of Olympus gleamed with an unearthly 
beauty against the tender rose-colour of the evening sky. But 
no one seemed to feel the pathetic loveliness of the scene ; light 
laughter—empty talk—went on incessantly. 

“You are the only silent one,” said a young maid of honour, 
turning round to lay her hand on Gunilda’s shoulder. “Now, 
tell us what you are thinking about.” 

“JT was thinking,” answered Gunilda, “that I should like to 
know what one ought to love.” 

“What one ought to love! oh, so many things !—beauty, and 
goodness, and one’s friends ; one’s enemies too, the gospel says.” 
So a dozen voices exclaimed at once; and at last Aglae said, 
“Will all that, or any of it, do for you?” 

Gunilda shook her head. 

“She is very difficult to please,” said the laughing girl; ‘‘and I 
-cannot see the use of making it a matter of serious’ reflection what 
one ought to love, when it is human nature to love everything 
lovely.” And the ladies chattered away as before. 

The signal to return had been given from the imperial skiff. 
As they were nearing the shore, Amantius, who had been as 
silent as Gunilda, turned to her, saying, “ Will you allow me to 
answer your question ?” 

“Why do you ask me ?” she replied. 

“ Because sometimes I am unfortunate enough to vex you by 
what I say.” 

She coloured, and said, “ Pray tell me what you were going 
to say.” 

“You ask, lady, what one ought to love. My answer is—the 
eternal charity.” 

“ How sweet that sounds,” she murmured, dreamily—‘“ the 
eternal charity! But what is our security that such a love is not 
among the illusions of which you spoke ?” 

“The eternal truth !” 
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| 
“ Amantius, when one disbelieves in such a truth, one demands 
another security.” 
“ There is no other: but I can put it differently, and say that 
ii this security is given by ‘Christ, the Son of God, who és the 
| eternal charity and the eternal truth.” 


| “Tf I believed that,” she answered coldly, “I should be a 
i Catholic, and I am, as you know, an Arian.” 
“Still, noble Gunilda, I do not see why that should prevent my 
Hi} giving you a plain and simple answer.” 
Hi “If your faith teaches you more of this eternal charity than 
i ours, why do you not love it more than we do?” asked Gunilda. 
“We see the whole world absorbed in the admiration and love of 
i what is visible and external: how is it possible to believe that it 
| is illuminated by the light of truth, and penetrated by the fire of 
i charity ?” 
i “We cannot: but all the same, truth and charity are in the 
world, though they can only influence those who do not close 
\ their hearts against them. Look at that house—the one before 
which the broad terrace juts out into the sea—a woman lives. 
| there who has been able to put the world under her feet, and to- 
possess its goods without enjoying them—for love of the eternal 
charity.” 

“ And her name?” asked Gunilda, eagerly. 

“ Olympias.” 
They had reached the landing-place now; and as Eudoxia 
went to the palace by the side of the Emperor, she cailed 
‘Amantius to her, saying, “Go to the Patriarch, and ask him 
whether he will not soon arrange about the pilgrimage.” 
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ArFrer the examination mentioned in our last article on his 
history, Galileo allowed himself to indulge the hope that his 
explanations and disavowal would secure him a favourable sen- 
tence, and some of his friends supported him in this expectation. 
He even formed the project of retiring to Siena, until the 
cessation of the plague which raged in Florence, and he was 
pressed to do so by the Archbishop Piccolomini, who offered 
him the use of his litter for the journey. Galileo was allowed in 
the meanwhile the enjoyment of the unusual privileges which 
had been accorded him ; he was permitted to make the excursion 
to Castel Gandolfo, and to ride, in a half-closed carriage, in the 
suburbs of Rome. The Pope, however, was desirous that the 
process should be pressed on, in order that it might be terminated 
before the great heats. On the 16th of June he ordered that 
Galileo should be interrogated regarding his intention in his 
Dialogue, and after having been threatened with torture, and 
made to pronounce a full and entire abjuration before the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, condemned to imprisonment at 
the discretion of the Sacred Congregation. He was to be en- 
joined, moreover, never more to treat, either in writing or by 
word of mouth, of the movement of the earth or the immobility 
of the sun, under pain of being dealt with as “relapsed.” His 
work—the Dia/ogue—was to be prohibited, and, that all might 
know this, copies of the sentence were to be transmitted to 
all the Apostolic Nuncios and Inquisitors, especially the In- 
quisitor of Florence, who was to publish it in presence of all the 
Professors of mathematics.* 

The condemnation of Galileo seemed now to be imminent. 
Yet the Pope, two days after giving this order, expressed himself 
in a far milder tone in conversation with Niccolini: “It will 


* MS. of the Process, fol. 451. 
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be impossible to avoid prohibiting the opinion, contrary as it 
is to Holy Scripture, and it will be necessary for Galileo to 
remain in confinement for some time for having contravened 
the orders which were given him in 1616; but,” he added, 
*T will see how far this condemnation can be mitigated.” The 
Pope appears to have contemplated Galileo’s temporary seclusion 
in ‘the monastery of Santa Croce, in Florence.* On the 21st of 
June Galileo was interrogated according to the order of the 
Pope.t He was asked at what period he had first professed 
that the sun and not the earth was the centre of the universe. 
He replied that for some time before the decree of 1616 he had 
considered the two opinions as equally tenable, but that, since 
that decree, convinced of the prudence of his superiors, he had 
banished all uncertainty from his mind, and had adopted then, 
as he held now, as most true and indubitable, the opinion of 
Ptolemy on the immobility of the earth, and the motion of the 
sun. He was told that, to judge from his book, he had embraced 
the contrary opinion ; he must therefore freely avow the truth, 
and declare whether or no he had maintained the system of 
Copernicus. He replied that in his Déalogue he had explained 
the physical and astronomical reasons in favour of both opinions 
without drawing a conclusion in favour of either; “so that” 
he repeated, “‘ since the decree of 1616, I have not held and do 
not hold in my own mind the opinion which has been con- 
demned.” Certain passages from his own book were again ob- 
jécted to him, and he was told that if he did not make up his 
mind to avow the truth, it would be necessary to have recourse to 
such measures as the law provided and as might be deemed 
advisable. Galileo replied for the third time: ‘I do not hold 
and have not held the opinion of Copernicus since the order 
to abandon it was intimated to me; as regards all else, I am 
in your hands, do as you please with me.” And as he was 
again ordered to declare the truth, or that otherwise he would 
be put to the torture; “I am here,” he said “to obey, and 
I have not maintained this opinion since the decree.” Nothing 
more could be obtained from him. He was then called upon to 
sign the deposition he had made and was dismissed to his 
residence. This is the true account of that celebrated examination 
of Galileo, of which so much has been made by anti-Catholic writers. 
Galileo simply persisted in denying that, since 1616, he had ever 
held the opinion of Copernicus; and, we are obliged to add, 
* Opere di Galileo, v. ix. Pp. 444. 
+ MS. of the Process, fol. 452. 
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it is probable that no one who heard him could have believed in 
the sincerity of his disavowal. Indeed, it is difficult to doubt 
that he was equivocating. 

On the following day, Wednesday the 22nd of June, Galileo 
was conducted to Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, the Dominican mon- 
astery, before the Cardinals and Prelates of the Congregation, 
to hear his sentence and pronounce his abjuration. After a 
statement of the facts of the case, the grounds of the accusation 
brought against him were specified. He was accused of having 
openly violated the order not to maintain the opinion of Coper- 
nicus, of having used artifice to extort the permission to print 
(in as much as he had abstained from showing the prohibition 
laid upon him in 1616 against maintaining the opinion), and 
of having maintained the condemned opinion, although he pre- 
tended that he had left it undecided and merely probable: 
though even this was of itself a grave error, since an opinion 
already declared contrary to Holy Scripture could not in any 
sense be regarded as probable. After the announcement of 
these heads of complaint, the judges continued in the following 
terms: ‘And since it appears to us that you did not say 
the whole truth, we thought it necessary to proceed to a rigorous 
examination, to which you replied as a Catholic ought.” Finally, 
they concluded as follows: ‘‘We declare that you have rendered 
yourself strongly suspected of heresy in believing and maintaining 
a false doctrine, and one contrary to the holy and divine Scrip- 
tures, namely, that the sun is the centre of the terrestrial globe, 
and that it does not move from east to west, and that the earth 
moves, and is not the centre of the universe; in believing, 
besides, that any opinion whatever can be maintained and 
defended as probable after it has been declared and defined 
to be contrary to Holy Scripture. In consequence, we declare 
that you have incurred all the censures and pains enacted by 
the Sacred Canons and other general and particular Constitutions 
against such as are thus faulty; from which censures we are 
pleased to absolve you provided that previously with a sincere 
heart and unfeigned faith you abjure before us, anathematize and 
detest, according to the formula which we shall present to you, 
the said errors and heresies, and every other error and heresy 
contrary to the Catholic Apostolic Roman Church. Then, 
in order that this grave and pernicious error and disobedience 
may not rest unpunished, and in order that for the future you 
may be more reserved, and that you may serve as an example 
to others, that so they may avoid these faults, we declare that 
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by public edict the book of the Dialogues of Galileo is prohibited, 
we condemn you to the ordinary prison of the Holy Office, 
for a period to-be limited at our pleasure, and, as a salutary 
penance, we order you to recite during three years, once a week, 
the seven penitential psalms, reserving to ourselves the power 
of moderating, changing, and remitting all or part of the aforesaid 
pains and penances.” Galileo accordingly pronounced an ab- 
juration of his “ errors and heresies.” 

Such are the facts. The stories commonly received, which 
represent Galileo as making his abjuration “in a sheet,” and 
uttering, as he stamped upon the ground, the well-known “e pur 
si muove,” are mere inventions, not a trace of which is to be 
found in any contemporary author. The case is much the same 
as regards the torture which Galileo is alleged to have undergone 
in the course of the process. Had anything of the sort really 
taken place, his friends must have known of it, and would have 
spoken of it, and Galileo himself, who is so strong in the ex- 
pression of his complaints, would not have been silent on the 
subject in his letters to his intimate friends. No trace, however, 
of the story is to be found until the end of the eighteenth century. 
It has since been repeated again and again by a certain class | 
of writers, till it has become familiar to the popular mind. | 
Holstein, it is true, in May 1633, writing to Peirese, uses the 
rhetorical expression, “Galileo is now in chains:” “ Gadileus 
nunc in vinculis detinetur.” We have seen what these chains were: 
Galileo was at the time living in the palace of the Ambassador 
of Florence, surrounded by every attention. Nor does the letter 
say a word about torture, any more than the celebrated letter of 
Galileo to Father Renieri.* This same letter, moreover, has been 
now proved to be a forgery. A certain Duke Caetani played 
upon the credulity of Tiraboschi by forwarding to him the letter, 
the original of which he told him he possessed in his archives. 
The letter was published as authentic, and has been used as 
an authority by succeeding writers. Pietro Giordani was the 
first to raise a question regarding its authenticity on the ground 
that the style was not that of Galileo. He went further, and 
examined the archives of Duke Caetani, and in place of the 
original letter of Galileo found a memorandum stating the im- 
posture which had been so successfully practised. The terms 
indeed made use of in the course of the process do so 
far fall in with the fiction as to the use of torture, that they 
contain undoubtedly a menace of its application under certain 

* Opere di Galileo, v. vii. p. 40. 
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possible circumstances, but no mention whatever is made of 
its actual use. On the contrary, there is evidence that it was not 
employed. “It being impossible,” it is said, “to obtain anything 
further, Galileo was dismissed to his residence.” The argument 
built upon the expression that Galileo was subjected to a “ rigor- 
ous examination,” proceeds from the ignorance of the formal 
distinction which exists between such an examination and the use 
of torture, which might in certain cases be applied if the “rigorous 
examination ” proved unsatisfactory. Moreover, in important cases 
torture was never applied to the accused till after the Inquisitor 
had made the proposition to the assembly of the Consultors, and 
these had laid their opinion before the tribunal of the Inquisition. 
In the case of Galileo nothing of the sort took place. Hence 
there can be no doubt that the story of the torture of Galileo, 
already refuted by many able writers, is founded only on the 
inventive imagination of the writers of the last century. 

The Pope immediately commuted the imprisonment, to which 
Galileo had been condemned, to seclusion in the palace 
of the Ambassador of the Grand Duke of Tuscany on Monte 
Pincio. Thither Galileo was conducted by Niccolini on the 
24th of June. The ambassador procured also the presentation of 
a request to the effect that Galileo might be allowed to retire to 
Siena, to the residence of the Archbishop Piccolomini, or to some 
convent in the city, with the permission to return to Florence 
when the plague should have abated, there to occupy his own 
villa as his prison. This request was presented on the 28th of 
June to the Congregation of the Sacred Office, and Niccolini was 
told that it would be better to speak to the Pope himself upon 
the subject. Urban VIII., though he remarked that it was 
rather soon to make such an alleviation of the penalty, consented, 
at the request of the ambassador, and to gratify the Grand Duke, 
to allow Galileo to retire to a convent in Siena. Niccolini pro- 
posed the palace of the Archbishop, and this was allowed; but 
Urban VIII. declared that there must be no talk as yet of 
Galileo’s return to Florence. “Things must be done,” he said, 
“ little by little, so as to restore him by degrees.” He suggested 
that perhaps he might be allowed to reside for a time at the 
Certosa in Florence. On the 3oth of June the Pope issued an 
order for Galileo to repair to Siena by the shortest road, and to 
present himself on his arrival to the Archbishop to execute the 
injunctions which should be given him. He was not to leave 
the town without the permission of the Congregation.* On the 

* MS. of the process, fol. 453. 
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and of July this order was notified to Galileo, who, accordingly, 
four days afterwards started early in the morning for Siena. 
He made four miles of the journey on foot, as he wrote to 
Niccolini. Had there been any truth in the story of his having 
been secretly put to the torture, Galileo could hardly at his 
advanced age of seventy have taken this exercise by choice. He 
spent six months at Siena, loaded with every mark of courtesy 
and kindness by his illustrious friend the Archbishop. During 
his retirement in this city the sentence of his condemnation and 
the form of his abjuration were widely published. The ceremony 
was carried out at Florence on the 12th of July, with extra- 
ordinary display, and in the presence of more than fifty persons. 
Galileo’s thoughts, in the mean time, were constantly centred 
on his return to his favourite city of Florence, and on the 13th of 
November his friend Niccolini, transmitted his request to the 
Pope. Urban VIII. replied that he would see what could be 
done when he should meet the Congregation. His health pre- 
vented his doing this until the 1st of December. Galileo then 
received an authorisation to retire to his country house at 
Arcetri, on condition of living there alone, and not inviting or 
receiviug any one. In charging Niccolini to communicate this 
decision to Galileo, Urban VIII. modified its apparently hard 
terms by saying that the visits of friends and relatives were not 
forbidden provided they were not calculated to give offence.* 
If it be true that Milton, as he attests himself, was enabled at 
this time to visit Galileo, it would seem that practically this 
prohibition was not very rigidly carried out. On receiving this 
intimation, Galileo at once quitted Siena. He had met with the 
greatest attention during his stay, and his departure was a source 
of great grief to the Archbishop, who, indeed, was on this account 
denounced in Rome, and accused as encouraging Galileo in the 
maintenance of the opinions which had been condemned. We 
find the words of the denunciation in the JZS. of the Process, 
fol. 547. Galileo is said to have disseminated in Siena “ opinions 
not very Catholic,”’—“ encouraged by the Archbishop, his host, 
who has told many that Galileo has been unjustly oppressed by 
the Holy Congregation: that he neither could, nor ought to, 
reprobate the philosophical opinions which he had maintained by 
invincible, mathematical, and true arguments ; that he is the first 
man in the world, and that he will always live in his writings, 
notwithstanding their prohibition; and that all the best writers 
and men of the present day are his followers.” This was quite 
* Opere di Galileo, v. ix. p. 407- 
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enough, when coupled with the recollection of Galileo’s very 
unsatisfactory conduct in denying that he had maintained the 
opinions in question, to make him afresh the subject of strong 
suspicion. 

Such was the effect of this new denunciation, whether it rested on 
true or false grounds, that for the time the condescension and 
consideration hitherto shown to Galileo underwent a marked 
change. The residence at his villa, which was, indeed, according 
to his own description, most beautifully situated, and enjoyed a 
fine air, was extended to four years more, a period beyond what 
might have been at all expected from the express words of the Pope. 
A proof of the unfavourable effect produced at Rome by the 
reports from Siena was given when the Ambassador Niccolini, 
who was ignorant of the denunciation made on the 1st of 
February 1634, requested permission in the following month for 
Galileo to go to Florence, to be attended by the physicians. The 
permission was refused ; and the Inquisitor at Florence received 
orders to signify to Galileo that he was to avoid for the future 
making any such requests, lest the Congregation should be 
obliged to confine him in prison. This circumstance, as was 
natural, was deeply felt by Galileo. Other attempts were made 
to obtain greater liberty for him. The Count de Noailles, the 
French Ambassador, interposed in his behalf, and spoke to the 
Pope himself on the 8th of December 1634. The attempt, how- 
ever, though supported from many quarters, proved ineffectual. 
Galileo himself made several requests, in 1636 and 1637, to be 
allowed to avail himself of medical aid in Florence. A medical 
certificate was demanded, and the Inquisitor was required to 
notify his state of health. ‘I have found him,” he wrote on the 
13th of February 1638, “wholly blind: the physician is of 
opinion that he cannot cure him. He cannot sleep, and he is 
labouring under a serious hernia. He is more like a corpse 
than a living person. The villa is at a distance from the town, 
and inconveniently situated; it is difficult for him to obtain 
medical advice.” The recommendation of the Inquisitor was to 
the effect that he should be allowed to goto Florence*. This 
letter opened the eyes of the Pope and Cardinals to the true 
situation of Galileo; the desired permission was immediately 
granted, with the sole restriction that Galileo should not speak 
of his condemned opinion and admit no one whose character 
could be suspected. This restriction, however, was softened by 
the declaration made to Fr. Castelli by the assessor of the 

* Opere di Galileo, x. 281. 
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Inquisitor, that the order in respect of visits was not to be 
understood rigorously, but that what was meant was only to 
forbid the treatment of the question of the movement of the 
earth. 

Galileo continued to reside at Florence from this period 
to the end of his life, occupying himself with scientific 
works. He was in communication with the States of Holland 
on the employment of the longitude for the purposes of navi- 
gation. With the permission of the Congregation he received 
a visit several times from Fr. Castelli, as also from his friends 
Bocchineri, Buonamici, Torricelli, and others, and corresponded 
with them in their absence. He published at Leyden, in 1638, 
his “ Dialoghi delle nuove Scienze,” which he dedicated to the 
Count de Noailles. On the 8th of January 1642, eight years 
and a half after his condemnation, Galileo expired, towards 
the close of his seventy-seventh year. Immediately after his 
death a desire was expressed to raise by subscription a monu- 
ment in his honour in the Church of Santa Croce at Florence. 
The report of this reached Rome; and Urban VIII spoke of 
of it to Niccolini. “It was not a good example,” he told him, 
“for the Grand Duke to raise a monument to a man who had 
been condemned by the Holy Office for a false and erroneous 
opinion, which had given great scandal to the Christian world.” 
In accordance with the recommendation of the ambassador, the 
consideration of the matter was deferred, and nothing indeed 
was done in the matter until a century later. On the 8th of 
June 1734, on the Cavaliere Neroni asking at Rome whether 
there did not exist an order of the Congregation forbidding 
the erection of a monument to Galileo in the Church of Santa 
Croce, the Consultors agreed to place no obstacle in the way 
of the erection of such a monument, and only demanded to 
see any inscription which it might be intended to place upon it. 

Such, then, are the facts relating to Galileo; and it is from 
the true history of these facts that we are to draw the most 
conclusive answer to the charges which have been so confidently 
urged in connexion with the name of Galileo against the 
Church. The opinion of Galileo in favour of the Copernican 
system of the universe was condemned as erroneous, and, supported 
as it was by an interpretation of Scripture at supposed variance 
with the teaching of the Fathers, as suspected -of heresy. 
Does this condemnation militate against the infallibility of the 
Church? “The dogmatic decrees emanating from the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office or of the Index,” says the Abbé 
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Bouix, “are of three sorts : first, those which the Pope publishes 
in his own name by brief, encyclical, or any other form of 
Pontifical document, either reciting the decree as emanating 
from the Congregation of Cardinals and declaring that he him- 
self decrees and defines in the same manner, or only men- 
tioning the Cardinals as having been his counsellors; secondly, 
those which are published in the name of the Congregation, 
but with the clause that the Pope having taken cognizance of 
them has confirmed and ordered them to be published; thirdly, those 
which the Congregation of Cardinals publishes in its own name, 
without attesting that the Pope has confirmed them and ordered 
their publication. ‘The decrees of the first class are to be at- 
tributed to the Pope speaking ex cathedra, and are consequently 
infallible. With regard to those of the second class there is 
a controversy; but the dogmatic decrees of the third class 
are not to be attributed to the Pope speaking ex cathedra, and 
represent only the fallible judgment of the Cardinals, though 
they are obligatory in their application as to matters of simple 
discipline.”* The decree of 1616, and the condemnation of 
1633 clearly belong to the last class. They were never officially 
ratified by any Pope. The do¢uments do not contain this 
special clause which would make them obligatory, and persons 
living at the time and who were most interested in the ques- 
tion were never acquainted with the existence of any such 
clause. Six months after the condemnation, on the 1oth of 
January 1634. Descartes wrote to Fr. Mersenne; ‘Not having 
seen as yet that this censure has been authorized by the Pope.” .. . 
And in another place, “I have not as yet seen that either the 
Pope or the Council have ratified this prohibition.”t Caramuel, 
a learned theoloBian, living in the middle of the 17th century, 
also says positively; “The tribunal of Cardinals alone has 
spoken and defined the question.” Fr. Olivieri writing in 
1825 uses a singular expression; ‘They omitted to get the 
decree approved by the Pope.” If the tribunal of the Index, 
then, made a mistake, it is but a fallible tribunal, and “aid does 
this affect the infallibility of the Pope? 

Even in a scientific point of view, the question, at the mad of 
the degree of 1616, and even of the final sentence in 1633, was still 
so imperfectly settled to the satisfaction of scientific men, that 
the measures taken against Galileo cannot bear the construction 
of a protest against the advance of science. The arguments 


* M. [Abbé Bouix. La condamnation de Galilée, pp. 36. 37. 
t Guvres de Descartes. Ed. du Panthéon litteraire. t. ii, pp. 545- 546. 
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presented by Copernicus were rather to be regarded as proba- 
bilities than strict proofs. The mathematical laws established 
by Kepler were not published in 1616. Even after their pub- 
lication Delambre has remarked with regard to them that “they 
were not understood or appreciated until Newton had demon- 
strated them and shown their truth, importance, and intimate 
inter-connection.” Galileo did but little to add to the scientific 
proof of the new opinions. Fr. Fabri, writing in 1665 to an 
advocate of the new system, was able to say; “The question. . 
has often been asked of your masters whether they could ad” 
duce any demonstration of the movement of the earth, and 
they have never dared to say that they could. There is no 
reason then why the Church should not interpret the pas- 
sages (of Holy Scripture) in the literal sense, since no demon- 
stration can be produced to prove the contrary. Should any 
one of you chance to find such a demonstration, the Church 
will in that case declare without a doubt that the passages 
should be interpreted in a figurative and unliteral sense.” 
In 1686 Newton gave to the world his great principle of the 
mutual attraction of the heavenly bodies, and explained their 
movements by mathematical deductions from the laws of Kepler. 
All the consequences deduced from this principle were found 
to agree with the observations actually made, and hence Newton 
is generally regarded as having set the question at rest for 
ever. In 1757 the Congregation of the Index published a 
decree which is thus spoken of by Fr. Olivieri, Commissary 
General of the Inquisition.—‘ The Congregation in its assembly 
of the 16th of August 1820, allowed the doctrine of the move- 
ment of the earth to be taught affirmatively. The matter was 
examined anew and decided in the assembly of the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1822, and then appeared a decree approved by Pope 
Pius VII, by which the Inquisitors General confining themselves 
expressly to the decree of the Congregation of the Index of 1757 
and the decree of 1820, declared that the printing and the 
publication of works treating of the movement of the earth 
and the stability of the sun according .to-the common opinion 
of modern astronomers was permitted at’ Rome.” 

What are we then to conclude with regard to Galileo? As 
he appeared before the world as the supporter of the Copernican 
system, he can be regarded, according to the judgment of 
modern science, but in one light. The opposition which he 
met with, on the ground of astronomy, arose from the partisans 
~ Memoirs of the Royal Academy of London 1665, quoted by Abbé Bouix. 
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of the old Aristotelian philosophy which had long reigned supreme 
in the schools. Galileo came forward as the advocate of a 
system which overthrew from its foundations the received doc- 
trines of astronomy and mechanics. So far the question was 
purely scientific. But the animosity of his opponents, by in- 
troducing against him the charge of contradicting Holy Scripture, 
soon removed it to the ground of religious controversy, and 
made it a theological question. In this point of view it assumed 
the aspect of one of the most grave questions which at the time 
could occupy the minds of men; and as such it was treated 
by the ecclesiastical tribunal, to which Galileo, by treating the 
scientific question upon theological grounds, had rendered himself 
amenable. The uncertain truth of his scientific opinion could 
afford him no ground or justification for demanding an alteration, 
on his own authority, of the received interpretation of Holy 
Scripture : there was a prevalent opinion as to that interpretation, 
coinciding with the opinion prevalent in the world of science as to 
the point in debate, and the latter had to be overthrown on 
scientific grounds before men were prepared to reconsider the 
former. We have seen that the decree of 1616 and the 
sentence of 1633 dealt with Galileo on the ground, not of science, 
but of religion. The scientific question held but a secondary 
and subordinate place. ‘The judgment which was passed was, 
as it has also been shown, the judgment of a fallible tribunal; 
should there have been then any error in the judgment, it in 
no way affects the infallibility of the Church. As regards science 
the history of Galileo presents a picture of a struggle not be- 
tween science and Catholicism, but between modern science 
and the tenets of the old Peripatetic school. A plain narrative 
of the facts of the life of Galileo, stripped of that fiction which 
the animosity of anti-Catholic writers and popular imagination 
has thrown around them, presents the most convincing proof 
that no argument can be drawn from them either against the 
infallible authority of the Church, or in support of the charge 
of her antagonism to the true advance of science. 
Tau. 
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FEw of us, perhaps, are quite aware of the number of the 
superstitions and legends which yet linger, as in old days 
the paganism with which they are remotely connected 
lingered, among our country people. The clatter of 
the mills and the hurry of modern life has well nigh 
scared away ghosts and goblins from the towns, and their 
fantastic figures are fading away in the light, such as 
it is, of the 19th century. Old legends are dying out for 
another reason also. Some years ago, “the old folk at 
home,” were the childrens’ grand and almost only story- 
tellers. Now that an extensive juvenile literature has 
sprung up, the ancient sources are neglected and run 
dry. The impending dissolution of the great body of 
folk lore is making collectors and antiquaries busy, after 
the fashion of burying beetles, in gathering what spoil 
they may, and they now note down with interest what 
a few generations ago would have excited only contempt 
or fear. Whoever collects old stories and superstitions 
renders good service, even to history : for national affinities 
and the march of kindred peoples from their common 
abode in remote antiquity can often be traced most 
curiously by the help of “comparative mythology.” 
Thus to preserve some of these old traditions is often 
like preserving an obsolete root in some language, which 
is more easily connected with others in consequence of 
the relic thus saved from destruction. There is, how- 
ever, some danger of collectors being deceived into ac- 
cepting as a genuine local legend, what is in truth 
a mere variation of a story derived from books, which 
has permeated in course of time to the illiterate classes. 
In such cases of course resemblance to French or German 
legends in our own popular stories might well strike us, 
without the existence of any historical connection. 
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Many of these old stories are capital as such, and 
possess an amount of life and brilliancy which our modern 
tales often want sadly. To be sure they display no deep 
study of character—but they are full of poetic fire, and it 
has been a matter of regret to us that the legends of our 
country, and the subject matter of our old ballads, should 
now scarcely be found in any verses but such as are written 
in obsolete language. The success of Macaulay’s “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome” might, we think, be a guarantee of the 
success which would attend ballads written in flowing 
metre, modern words, and on national subjects that would 
come home to our own hearts. We want, in fact, some- 
body todo for our legends what some German writers, in 
prose and verse, have done for those of their country. 

Spells and charms can claim the interest which always 
attaches to “ broken fortunes.” At one time, a knowledge 
of witchcraft made men regard the possessor with terrified 
awe; there was hardly a sickness to which our nature is 
subject that witches could not cause. The terrible Black 
Death which swept away a quarter of the population of 
Europe—nearly depopulating many great cities—was but 
one manifestation of their terrible power: the lightning 
and the storm were theirs to wield. One of the laws of 
the Decemvirs visited the crime of magic with death ; 
a sorceress was killed in the time of Demosthenes, and, 
from that time at least, a vast array of enactments in 
all civilised countries provided for the punishment of magi- 
cians. But about the fourteenth century, the storm that 
had been gradually gathering burst with all its fury upon 
them. Every nation in Europe gave unmistakeable proofs 
of the wild terror which then seized it, by inflicting on vast 
multitudes of poor creatures—whose worst crime was, in 
many instances at least, that they were old and ugly, and 
mad and helpless—tortures almost beyond conception, and 
a horrid death to which no agony was wanting, and which 
was brightened by no hope. In our days the state of 
mind indicated by all these things has vanished, and few 
now believe in a concrete living witch. Still the “shadow 
of a mighty name” will ever excite interest amongst men, 
and the traces of the old witchcraft which, though faint 
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and broken, may yet be found in our days, are worthy of 
careful observation. ‘ 

Mr. Henderson’s book* gives an interesting account of 
the stories and charms yet current amongst the peasants of 
the “ North country.” It neither is nor pretends to be an 
exhaustive account. It is a readable book, though there 
are some instances of loose English and awkward repeti- 
tion. It provokes the remark, that the picture of the life 
of the poor Northern peasant here presented to us is strange 
indeed. A society overrun by superstitions much re- 
sembles a Guiana swamp teeming with insects, which are 
a curious study for the scientific man, but an unmitigated 
plague for the unhappy beings whose existence must be 
passed amongst them. What innumerable torments there 
are to vex the spirit of the unhappy rustic! He dares not 
cut his nails on a Friday ; he must not watch a departing 
friend, under penalty of never again seeing him ; when he 
himself has set out on a journey he dares not turn back. 
It is common among the colliers in Lancashire to give up 
their work on a Friday, if the first thing they see on setting 
out from home be a cat! The ploughman wandering o’er 
the lea at sunset may possibly whistle in the Southern 
counties, but certainly the fear of summoning evil spirits 
would prevent him from thus indulging his love of music 
in the North. It is unlucky to let a sandy-haired man into 
one’s house on New-year’s Day. We were lately told by a 
person whose hair is of this very objectionable colour that 
when he expressed his intention of entering a neighbour's 
house on New-year’s Day, the inhabitants threatened to 
“make the door in his face ;’ and that if he thrust in his 
head through the window they “would use the poker on 
his nob.” You must not lend a knife to a friend, lest it 
sever your love; you must not turn a loaf, and should 
you spill the salt, woes untold and terrible await you. How 
strange is the perversity of men, who finding the “ reason- 
able service” of God and His “pleasant yoke” a burden 
intolerable, must needs impose on themselves far more 
galling obligations. 

* Notes on the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders. 
By William Henderson. London, 1866. 
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Man schafft so gern sich Sorg’ und Miih’, 
Sucht Dornen auf und findet sie. 


It must however be acknowledged to the credit of super- 
stition that it is not wholly occupied in teasing its victims. 
Many charms are devoted to curing the bodily ailments 
of true believers. And indeed, like so many quack systems, 
charms can display numerous trophies. The argument fost 
hoc ergo propter hoc finds equally ready acceptance in every 
case, and therefore there is no difficulty in producing a 
long and imposing list of cures, because the infinitely longer 
list of failures is kept out of sight. But for these accidents 
the law of supply and demand would have asserted itself 
victoriously long ago. The following story we are told is 
“vouched for by witnesses of the most unexceptionable 


kind:” 


A young lady in Cornwall had been applied to, to procure a 
charm ring for a friend who was making a collection of curiosities. 
A young man, son of a blacksmith, in the same town of L 
had worn one for many years on the third finger of his left hand. 
Miss H therefore sent her servant to him, to request him to 
dispose of it, which he did. The reason of his wearing the ring 
was the following :—When quite a boy he nad been afflicted with 
an extraordinary sort of nightmare or sleep-walking. Almost every 
night after the first hour or two of sleep, he would get up, awake a 
younger brother who slept in the same room with him, and, with 
threats of severe punishment, make him do whatever he was bid. 
The boy’s violence was such that he was always obeyed; night 
after night he kept the whole family in the greatest alarm. Every 
thing that he did was accompanied with cries and shrieks of so 
alarming a kind as to rouse the neighbours in the same street. 
There was no doubt that he was unconscious of what he was doing 
at those times...... medical skill could do nothing for him...... 
every thing else, therefore, having failed, he tried a charm ring, and 
was perfectly well. All this happened about 1840. Ten years 
afterwards he was asked to part with the ring, and as he made no 
doubt he was cured, he readily gave it up, and it became the 
property of the collector of curiosities. In about a week it be- 
came known that the nightly torment of his boyhood had returned 
to the young man. He was in such a state that his father told 
Miss H ’s servant there was no living at home for John’s 
violence, that his shrieks were heard up and down the street, and 
that his condition was so far worse than it had been years before, 
as it was the agony of a man and no longer of a boy. He begged 
therefore that the ring might be returned to him. Miss H 
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could not recover it, but she offered silver to make another. It 
was accepted ; the ring was made and worn, and the young man 
has been well ever since.* 


Many charms make, we fear, at least indirect appeal to 
the spirits of evil. Besides the persons who “sup kail wie 
the de’il wie a lang spune,” there are others who cherish 
a closer intimacy. Wizards and witches in a mitigated 
form have come down to our own times; but their ancient 
power is broken, and their operations are confined to. 
spiriting away their neighbour's milk—changing them- 
selves or their enemies into hares, cats and horses, and 
now and then, assisting in the recovery of stolen property. 


The farmer’s wife of Deloraine once engaged a tailor with his 
workmen and apprentices for the day, begging them to come in 
good time in the morning. ‘They did so, and partook of the 
family breakfast of porridge and milk. During the meal one of 
the apprentices observed that the milk-jug was almost empty, on 
which the mistress slipt out of the back door with a basin in her 
hand to get a fresh supply. The lad’s curiosity was aroused, for 
he had heard there was no more milk in the house; so he crept 
after her, hid himself behind the door, and saw her turn a pin in 
the wall, on which a stream of pure milk flowed into the basin. 
She twirled the pin, and the milk stopped. Coming back she pre- 
sented the tailors with a bowl of milk, and they gladly washed 
down the rest of their porridge with it. About noon, while our 
tailors were busily engaged with the gudeman’s wardrobe, one of 
them complained of thirst and wished for a bowl of milk like the 
morning’s. “Is that a’?” said the apprentice ; “ ye’se get that.” 
The mistress was out of the way, so he left his work, found his 
way to the spot he had marked in the morning, twirled the pin, 
and quickly filled the basin. But alas he could not then stay the 
stream. ‘Twist the pin as he would the milk still continued to. 
flow. He called the other lads and implored them to come and 
help him ; but they could only bring such tubs and buckets as 
they found in the kitchen, and these were soon filled. When the 
confusion was at its height, the mistress appeared amongst them,. 
looking as black as thunder ; while she called out in a mocking 
voice, ‘‘ A’ye loons! ye hae drawn a’ the milk fra every coo be- 
tween the head of Yarrow an’ the foot o’ it. This day ne’er a coo 
will give her maister a drop o’ milk though he war gawing to 
starve!” The tailors slunk away abashed, and from that day for- 
ward the wives of Deloraine have fed their tailors on nothing but 
chappit ’taties and kale.t 


* Footsteps of Spirits, pp. 126, 127. 
+ Henderson, pp. 160, 161. 
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The “wise people” (as reputed witches and wizards are 
called by people who unconsciously act as the ancients did 
when they spoke of the dread Eumenides and Parce) 
are sometimes employed to remove the supposed effects 
of witchcraft, and their ceremonies then border on the 


terrible. 

A substantial Yorkshire farmer, not many years ago, on ac- 
count of continuous losses amongst his stock, consulted a certain 
William Dawson, who pretended to have inherited some of the 
gifts of the celebrated Doctor of Stokesley. Dawson instructed the 
farmer how to find out whether witchcraft was really the cause of 
the mischief. The farmer was to take six knots of elder tree, and, 
placing them in orderly arrangement beneath a new ashen bowl 
or platter, was so to leave them. If on looking at them some 
little time afterwards they were found in confusion, there could be 
no doubt the beasts were perishing from the effects of witchcraft. 
This was done, and on inspection the knots were found in utter 
confusion. So the farmer was directed to take the heart of one 
of the dead beasts, nine new nails, nine new pins, and as many 
new needles. ‘The heart thus prepared was to be burnt on a fire 
made and fed with witchwood, a little before midnight, at which 
hour a certain verse of the Bible was to be read over the flames, 
and the spell would be broken. All was made ready, and the 
doors of the farm-house secured with bolt and bar, to say nothing 
of table and chairs heaped against them for additional security. 
The heart lay on the mystic fire; as midnight approached, the 
operator touched it with the poker and it burst into many pieces. 
Gathering them together upon the hot embers that they might be 
thoroughly consumed, he read the appointed verse, and at the 
same moment a rushing and clattering was heard down the paved 
causeway which led from the house-door to the turnpike (the high- 
road ran in front), as ifa carriage and four were driven down it furi- 
ously. Next began a terrible knocking and hammering, first at 
the front door, then at the back ; but as the embers of the heart 
wasted in the fire, the sounds without grew weaker and fainter, 
till, as the last spark disappeared, the noise ceased; and from 
that night no further harm befel the stock.* 


Belief in fairies is, in England at least, rarer than belief 
in witches. The race of beings— 


That on the sand with pathless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 

When he comes back ; the demi-puppets that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and those whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew, 

* Henderson. pp. 181—183. 
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are fading away from the moon-lit shores and hill-sides, 
and their old haunts will soon know them no more. 

This belief in fairies, or beings corresponding to them, was 
once universal, and every legend now told of them finds a 
representative in some ancient story. “In former times 
they were adored with much superstition,” says Burton, 
“with sweeping of their houses, and setting of a pail of 
clean water, good victuals, and the like; and then they 
should not be pinched, but find money in their shoes, and 
be fortunate in their enterprises. These are they that 
dance on heaths and greens as old writers think with Trithe- 
mius, and, as Olaus Magnus adds, leave that green circle 
which we commonly find in plain fields) . . . They are 
sometimes seen by old women and children. . . . Para- 
celsus reckons up many places in Germany where they do 
usually walk in little coats some two foot long. A bigger 
kind there is of them called with us hobgoblins, and 
Robin Goodfellows, that would in those superstitious times 
grind corn for a mess of milk, cut wood, or do any kind of 
drudgery work. They would mend old irons in those 
f£olian Isles of Lipara in former ages, and have often been 
seen and heard. . . Dithmarus Bleskenius in his descrip- 
tion of Island (Iceland) reports for a certainty that al- 
most in every family they have yet some such familiar 
spirits.” It is curious to observe how accurately all these 
traits have been preserved in the British stories of -the 
“good people.” 

The English and Irish stories of the fairies do not 
materially differ, but the latter are richer in detail. The 
Irish tales are tinged by the strong religious faith of the 
people. These spirits are commonly believed to be angels 
whose guilt at the “great rebellion” was not of so deep a 
dye as the guilt of those who were subsequently condemned 
to the lower hell; fairies in fact are much the same as 
those unfortunate spirits whom Dante meets in the vesti- 


bule of hell :— 


———quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli, che non furon ribelli, 


Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 
Cacciarli i ciel, per non esser men belli : 
Né lo profondo inferno gli riceve 

Ch’ alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’elli. 
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They yet await, as the following story shews, in awful 
suspense, the final decision of the great day. 


A very lonesome road connects the village of Ballindaggin, in 
the Duffrey, with the townland of Mangan, on the Bantry side of 
the brawling Urrin, and outside these intermediate stations it leads 
to Kaim and Castleboro on one side, and the high road from 
Buncloddy to Ross on the other. From the river to Ballindaggin 
you hardly meet a house, and fallow fields extend on each side. 

Father Stafford was asked rather late in the day to make a 
sick call at a cabin that stood among these fields, at a consider- 
able distance from this road—a cabin from which no lane led 
either to by-road or public road. He was delayed longer than he 
expected, and when he was leaving the cabin it was nearly dark. 
This did not disturb him much. There was a path that led to the 
road, and he knew he had only to keep a north-easterly direction 
to come out on it, not far from the village already named. So he 
went on fearlessly for some time, but complete obscurity soon sur- 
rounded him, and he would have been sorely perplexed, had it not 
been that the path lay for the most part beside the fences. 

At last instead of passing in a line near the fence, it struck 
across the field; and, open his eyes wide as he might, he could 
hardly distinguish it from the dry russet-coloured grass at each 
side. Well, he kept his eyes steadily fixed in the due direction, 
and advanced till he was about the middle of the field, which 
happened to be a large one. There some case of conscience or 
other crossed his mind, and he stopped and fidgetted about, walk- 
ing restlessly this way and that for a few steps, totally forgetting 
his present circumstances. Coming at last to some solution of 
his difficulty, full recollection returned, and he was sensible of be- 
ing thoroughly ignorant of the direction in which his proper road 
lay. If he could but get a glimpse of Mount Leinster it would be 
all well ; but beyond a few perches, all was in the deepest dark- 
ness on every side. He then set off in a straight line, which he 
knew would bring him to some fence, and perhaps he might find 
stile or gap for his guidance. He went twice round the field, but 
in the confusion of his faculties he could find no trace of path or 
pass. He at last half resolved to cross the fence and go straight 
on, but the dykes were for the most part encumbered with briars, 
and furze bushes crowned the tops of the steep clay mounds. 

While he stood perplexed, he heard the rustle of wings or 
bodies passing swiftly through the air, and a musical voice was 
heard : “ You will suffer much if you do not find your way. Give 
us a favourable answer to a question, and you shall be on your 
road in a few minutes.” The good priest was somewhat awed at 
the rustle and the voice, but he answered without delay, ‘‘ Who 
are you—and what’s your question?” ‘The same voice replied, 
“* We are the Chlann Sighe, and wish you to declare that at the 
last day our lot may not be with Satan. Say that the Saviour died 
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for us as well as for you.” “I will give you a favourable answer, 
if you can make me a hopeful one. Do you adore and love the 
Son of God ?”* He received no answer but weak and shrill cries, 
and the rushing of wings, and at once it seemed as if he had 
shaken off some oppression. The dark clouds had separated, a 
weak light was shed round where he stood, and he distinguished 
the path, and an opening in the bushes on the fence. He crossed 
into the next field, and following the path he was soon on the 
road. In fifteen minutes he was seated at his comfortable fire, 
and his little round table covered with books was at his side.t 


The fairies often carry away children, and even grown- 
up people, and many stories are told of the skill and 
bravery with which those who had been spirited away 
were recovered. A beautiful story of this kind is to be 
found in Mr. Kennedy’s very interesting volume. 


* Some of the Fathers, if we are not mistaken, assert that the crime by 
which the angels fell was that, in their pride, they refused to acknowledge the 
Incarnate God. 

‘+ Kennedy’s Fictions of the Irish Celts, pp. 97-99. London, 1866. 
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The Great Earthquake at St. Thomas. 


[We have hitherto seen no very good account of the great earth- 
quake at St. Thomas, which followed the hurricane of October 29, 
1867, at a short interval of time. The following pages, written by a 
gentleman who was on board the Za P/a¢a at the time, have been 
sent us from New Zealand, to which place the writer was then on 
his way. ] 


The West India R. M. Steamer Za Plaza left Southampton on 
Saturday, November znd, 1867. No summer’s day could possibly 
have been finer or more favourable for a departure from England, 
and the weather continued perfectly calm and delightful until our 
arrival at St. Thomas, on the 16th.° The voyage across the 
Atlantic was singularly*uneventful ; many amongst us would have 
been glad of some break in the monotony, though not to such an 
extent as we afterwards experienced. On Sunday morning, the 
17th, we anchored off the southern point of Water Island, one of 
the boundaries of the harbour of St. Thomas; the ship lying 
about two miles and a half from the town. The harbour is 
formed by a long narrow island, stretching almost across a deep 
bay in the mainland. A second—Water Island—nearly at right 
angles to the first, and parallel to the continuation of the shore, 
forms as it weré a smaller harbour outside. The general aspect 
of the port is nearly S.; Water Island pointing about S.W. The 
town is picturesquely situated on the top of three hills, and in the 
intervening gullies along the N. side. Before the two convulsions 
which have now almost entirely destroyed it, St. Thomas was 
always considered a safe and commodious harbour. 

The first news which greeted us was that of the awful hurricane 
of Oct. 29—one of the most terrible disasters that has ever 
occurred. All the ships in port, large and small, were seized, and 
torn, and shifted about like paper boats; some were sunk com- 
pletely, some thrown high and dry amongst the trees on the 
beach, some hurled one on the other pellmell in frightful con- 
fusion. In the town and country there was hardly a house 
uninjured ; and besides the loss of life attendant on the ship- 
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wrecks, numbers of people were killed either by the falling ruins, 
or by the masses of different objects which were being wildly 
driven about by the wind. At the lowest computation, 600 lives 
were lost. 

We arrived at St. Thomas soon enough after the hurricane to 
be eye-witnesses of the devastation which it had caused. The 
scene in the harbour was frightful. In every direction masts of 
vessels appeared above water, standing up, one might almost say, 
like blades of grass in a field. Pieces of wreck, boats, spars, 
cases of cargo, and débris in every shape, covered the water in a 
manner that defies description. Ships of all kinds and sizes were 
scattered about in all imaginable positions, sometimes in most 
incongruous situations: one, a large brig, appropriately named the 
Wild Pigeon, had taken up its station amongst the remains of a 
grove of trees far above high-water mark. In another part of the 
harbour, alongside the eastern end of the floating dock (sunk in a 
gale some four or five months ago), were four ships piled literally 
one on the other. One, a French brig of some 150 tons, was 
seen to go down against the dock, and was lying entirely under 
water, no part of her showing; on her lay a Dutch or Prussian 
barque of 400 tons, with part of one topmast above water ; on her 
again, the Liverpool and Aspinwall Company’s steamer Co/um- 
bian, of 2,000 tons; and on top of all, and resting on the last 
named, though herself half under water, was the huge British 
Empire, of 3,000 tons—the old Demerara of Bristol fame, and 
well known in Canterbury—come to lay her bones here at last ! 
Every one of these ships is a total wreck, and the British Empire 
was sold by auction for 65 dollars, or £13 sterling. 

Strange stories are told of the force of the wind; the two 
following are perfectly authentic. A diving-bell, used in the 
repair of the floating dock, and weighing nine tons, was lifted up 
and carried through the air for a quarter of a mile, fortunately 
doing no damage ; and a large rock, a well-known landmark, and 
weighing fifteen or sixteen tons, was moved bodily from its 
position, and now lies with a ship’s mainsail spread under it like 
a tablecloth. 

But it is time to come to matters with which we ourselves had 
more to do. On Sunday, the 17th, an hour or two after anchor- 
ing, the Zider and Danube, two of the branch steamers, came out 
to trans-ship passengers and cargo for the West Indies. All day 
the transfer went on; and on Monday morning, at nine o'clock, 
they had both left us. Immediately afterwards, three coal hulks 
came alongside, for in consequence of the loss of so many of the 
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Company’s steamers the Za Plata was to take us on to Jamaica. 
At ten, about a dozen of the passengers left for the shore; those 
of us who had seen the place before preferred remaining on board. 
The morning was lovely; bright sunshine, with just sufficient 
breeze every now afd then to fan us lightly, and temper the 
scorching heat. The coal came in more or less briskly in the 
hands of thirty or forty blacks, who made the harbour ring with 
the most hideous and uncouth ditties and choruses, three or four 
of them doing about as much work as one white man. Had we 
been alongside the wharf, the women would have done the 
coaling, as at Jamaica; but at anchor in the bay we had only 
two of the softer (?) sex to assist us. ‘These women, by the way, 
work twice as well as the men, whose principle appears to be a 
quarter of an hour’s work, and very little of that, to half an hour’s 
spell. 

The morning went on without incident; luncheon-time, an 
important hour on such a day, came and passed; and two o'clock 
found the niggers again commencing work after their dinner with 
renewed vigour—at least, if one could judge from the strength of 
their lungs. At a quarter past two nothing could have been more 
natural—and, in one sense, peaceful—than the whole scene. 
Five minutes afterwards what a change was there! Several of us 
were leaning over the side, watching the antics of one gigantic 
black fellow, who took the lead in all the songs and choruses, 
and who seemed to consider that quite sufficient work, for he 
rarely touched a coal basket, when, without the slightest warning, 
sudden as a flash of lightning, came such a shaking of the timbers 
of the ship as perhaps no vessel has ever yet experienced. It 
was not a quivering, but a downright shaking, which threatened 
to leave not one bolt in its place, nor two planks together in the 
ship. 

It is difficult to describe the scene’ on board during this 
frightful shock. Many fancied that something had gone wrong 
with the machinery, and ran, though this was not easy, to look at 
the engine-room. ‘The firemen and engineers swarmed up from 
below, the crew were on deck in a moment, the negroes made a 
simultaneous rush from the hulks to the ship; the passengers 
crowded the quarter-deck, consternation on every face, and not a 
word was spoken till the ship was again quiet, when a murmur 
went round—“ An earthquake ! thank God it’s past.” 

And so it was: the heaviest shock that has been felt in the 
West Indies in the memory of man. Persons who had lived in 
the different islands for years—men who were in Antigua when 
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the town was entirely destroyed, one who had been present when 
the city of Mendoza was levelled to the ground two or three 
years ago with such terrible loss of life, some who had experi- 
enced the earthquake, in 1858, at Wellington—all declared that 
such a shock surpassed anything of the kind that they had ever 
felt or heard of. Various accounts of its duration were given, but 
it seems certain that it was not less than two and a half minutes. 
It was not a continuous shock ; for some four or five seconds in 
the middle there was an appreciable lull ; then it came again, if 
anything, with redoubled force. Its action, differing from that of 
the great shocks just mentioned, appeared to be horizontal, not 
vertical. Had it been otherwise, it is probable that not one stone 
would have been left on another in St. Thomas, and that few of 
us on board the Za Plata would now have been alive to tell the 
tale. The captain, who ran on deck from his cabin at the first 
shock, said that the first things that met his eye were stones shot 
out from the rocks at Water Island like balls from a cannon. It 
was some minutes before we all recovered our composure so as to 
be able to look around us. When we did so, the first glance 
thrown seaward showed us, if not the cause, at least one principal 
accessory to the shock. Little Sabre Island, a rock of perhaps a 
mile in length, and a few hundred yards wide, lying about four 
and a half miles to the south-west of our position, was in active 
eruption. A cloud of dark smoke hung over it ; and, by the way, 
people on shore afterwards told us that they saw a column of 
bright flame in our direction (in a line with Little Sabre), and 
thought the Za Plata was on fire. A strong smell of sulphur also 
pervaded the atmosphere. 

Yet nothing else seemed changed ; the sky was as bright as 
ever, the slight breeze still rippled the waters of the bay, and the 
high hills surrounding the harbour stood out as majestically as 
ever. 

In a minute or two there was a little more composure amongst 
the white persons on board, but the blacks had become almost 
mad with fright. The hurricane, a fortnight before, had probably 
terrified them nearly out of their senses ; and now, when they 
were just beginning to forget the impression, this new calamity, 
coming in its startling suddenness, quite overpowered them. 
Some fell on their knees and broke out into frantic prayers, 
some raved about the deck in still more frantic blasphemies, some 
tore their wool and clothes to pieces in the intensity of their fear. 
One woman alone, who had been selling fruit in the morning, 
preserved anything like the semblance of sense at all. As soon 
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as possible, all precautions were taken against the recurrence of 
such a shock. The awnings were rolled up, the boats’ crews 
mustered, and the boats got ready for lowering, and everything 
put, as far as might be, in readiness for any emergency. The 
ship still trembled—a slight quivering, with every now and then a 
stronger shake. But another peril was even yet before us, and 
still greater reason had we to be thankful when that too had 
passed and we were alive. 

A quarter of an hour passed away, during which time we felt 
nothing more than the slight trembling. Many thought that the 
danger was over ; those who had read the accounts of the great 
earthquakes knew better, and anxious looks were thrown by some 
of us to seaward. At thirty-five minutes past two a second cloud 
of smoke appeared over Little Sabre. This time it was white, like 
steam; and then we saw, looming behind the island, like a 
gigantic wall, the tremendous earthquake wave rushing towards 
us. A small steamer happened to be passing outside, bound to 
some of the islands; she turned her head to sea, and rode over it, 
probably because she was in deep water. A moment more, and the 
wave reached the island, and in an instant the rock was one mass of 
foam a hundred feet high. ‘The confusion on board at that sight 
was perfectly indescribable ; not that the noise was greater, but 
that no one seemed to know in the least what to do or where to 
go. After a few moments this settled down, at least among the 
whites, to a sort of unnatural calm; we all seemed to make up 
our minds that our last hour had come, and to resign ourselves to 
our fate. Few words were spoken amongst the passengers ; the 
ladies clung to those nearest them almost in silence ; a few of us 
got them life-belts, or made them take hold of hencoops, or seats. 
Some of them climbed into the rigging, so as, if possible, to float 
clear of the ship, some went forward to the bows, or went on the 
paddle-boxes with the same intention. But the blacks, half wild 
with terror before, became perfectly unmanageable now. About 
twenty of them, blind with fear, rushed headlong into one of the 
lifeboats, and their example induced two or three ladies and 
children to follow them. One instant before the wave struck us, 
the forward tackle of the boat broke, and it fell down nearly 
perpendicular. In the meantime, the terrible mountain of water 
rolled swiftly upon us. We had five minutes to prepare for the 
shock, and it may well be imagined, though it is impossible to 
describe, how those five minutes went by. Down on the devoted 
ship came the roaring sea, literally piled up like a wall, rolling 
upon us at the rate of fifty miles an hour, with a perpendicular 
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face (as was afterwards ascertained, by actual measurement at one 
of the beacons) of fully forty feet. Less than this might well 
appal the stoutest heart. 

Most fortunately for us, about half a mile outside of our 
position, Water Island ended in a low point. ‘This, exposed to 
the full force of the wave, met it like a wedge; and it was 
observed that the moment the sea reached this point it broke, 
and dropped, so that when it struck the ship, it was perhaps not 
more than ten feet higher than the taffrail. We had been lying 
all the morning head to sea; but the water receding from the 
shore like a mill race to meet the wave, turned the ship round, so 
that it took us on the stern. When the first rush of water came 
it slewed her a little more, and the main force of the wave itself 
fell full on the starboard quarter. ‘Three waves in one it came, 
with a roar as of a hundred Niagaras; and contrary to all ex- 
pectation the Za //a/a rose over it like a duck, and was saved ! 

The sea smashed the quarter boat to ribbons, twisting the 
davits like pinwire, breaking in pieces all the upper works on 
that side, and flooding all the saloons and after cabins. The coal 
hulks had fortunately been cast loose ; two drifted straight away, 
and in one minute were high and dry on the rocks a mile away ; 
the third sank in its place like a stone. The lifeboat, with so 
many blacks in it, had, as I said, fallen just before the sea struck 
us ; it is a perfect mystery how the ladies and children hung on to 
it in safely; almost all the negroes were thrown instantaneously 
out, and three or four alone were afterwards recovered. Probably 
ten or eleven were drowned, amongst them one woman. Had it 
not been for the point of Water Island which broke the full force 
of the wave, it is likely that the steamer must have gone, and the 
chances of saving life in that sea would have been almost none. 
It was impossible at the time of the shock to catch a word. The 
low rumble heard on the first appearance of the wave had in- 
creased to such an extent that no human voice could have been 
audible, and as it passed away and beat in awful fury on the shore, 
the sound as it lessened mingled with its echoes from the hills, 
and seemed for some moments as loud as ever. A second shock 
of earthquake, which preceded the wave by a few seconds, though 
a pretty severe one, was hardly felt, so occupied were all on board 
in watching the advance of the devouring sea. 

The chief danger had passed, but the great fear that had fallen 
upon all on board, restrained as it had been during the crisis by 
the very extent of the emergency itself, now claimed undisputed 
sway. Had the blacks been away it might have been different ; 
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but the effect of their uncontrolled terror on the ladies was very 
great ; tall hulking fellows were howling and crying, and stamping 
about the deck, like so many children. By degrees, however, a 
little order appeared through the chaos. A boat lowered imme- 
diately after the wave passed to pick up the negroes in the water, 
on its return carried away all the rest to Water Island; they made 
piteous but unavailing entreaties to be sent to St. Thomas, for 
there was no shelter on Water Island. Then the confusion on 
board somewhat subsided. But in a few minutes there came a 
rumour that the ship’s cable had in the shock of the water 
wrenched her stern, and, in view of the consequences of another 
such convulsion, the captain considered it advisable to send all 
the passengers on shore. ‘This was done as quickly and as 
quietly as possible, though, unfortunately, no time was allowed 
for collecting necessaries for the night. It was nearly 5.30 when 
we landed; the great wave had so flooded and overturned every- 
thing near the beach, that no one reached the shore dry, many of 
the ladies, in fact, wet through; and then we had a mile and a 
half of mud and mire to trudge across before gaining the town. 
The usual roads and paths were entirely washed away, or covered 
with every imaginable kind of wreck and déris; the terror-struck 
population, wandering listlessly about, could hardly direct us ; and 
darkness was fast closing in when we traversed, wet, weary, and 
entirely ignorant of our future movements, the Market Square of 
St. Thomas. 

At the hotel we found our fellow passengers who had gone on 
shore in the morning, and several minutes passed in mutual 
questioning and congratulation. From what we then heard, it 
is probable that the loss of life, though of course it cannot be 
known with any certainty, must have been great, as numbers of 
the terrified inhabitants, after the shock, put off in boats, to 
escape they knew not whither. The wave destroyed most of 
these frail craft, and the great majority of their occupants must 
have been drowned. An American barque driven ashore lost five 
seamen, and in many of the other ships similar accidents occurred, 
so that we cannot put the loss of life on that day at less than roo. 
But then came the momentous question—how was the night to 
be passed? We were tired, wet, and hungry, hardly daring to 
remain in the hotel—a stone building—lest at any moment a 
fresh shock might crumble it over our heads: for during all this 
time the earth trembled sensibly, and often a stronger shake 
would send us all into the street. Unable to procure either 
information or accommodation, for the inhabitants seemed too 
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utterly prostrated even to answer when spoken to, it was with 
feelings of sincere gratitude that we heard the offer of the Danish 
Governor, a fellow passenger of ours, to provide dry clothing for 
the ladies, and food and lodging for as many of us as would avail 
ourselves of it. Many of the merchants also threw open to us 
their houses—such as the hurricane had left to them; and we 
cannot sufficiently praise the unbounded hospitality of those who, 
in the midst of danger and almost certain ruin to themselves, laid 
themselves out without stint to shelter perfect strangers who had 
no means of returning their favours. Some dozen or fifteen of us, 
including two ladies, were sheltered at the Government House : 
a large new brick building standing at the head of a broad flight 
of steps in an open square. During the night the ladies, with the 
Governor’s family, took possession of a deserted wooden building, 
| where they were safer than in a brick one ; the rest of us attempted 
to snatch some moments of sleep on mattresses in the verandah 
and hall of the Government House. 

But sleep refused to visit our eyes. During the whole of that 
night the earthquake continued without one moment’s inter- 
mission. We were not exactly in positive terror of our lives, for 
on the square in front of the house, unless the earth opened and 
swallowed us up, we were tolerably safe. By the way, it did open 
in one place in the main street. Not for one single instant did 
the subterraneous rumbling cease; not once was the trembling 
earth still. At intervals, sometimes of two or three minutes, some- 
times of half an hour, a louder roll announced a heavier shock, 
and the whole place vibrated beneath our feet, making all rush 
simultaneously into the open air, while the place resounded with 
the cries of the terrified negroes, and the crash of falling walls. 
From six in the evening, when we reached the town, to eight 
o’clock in the following morning, it is calculated that we felt no 
less than seventy distinct shocks, without counting the lesser 
vibrations. In point of fact, it was simply one continuous shock 
all night long. But we felt nothing equal to that terrible shake 
which commenced the convulsion ; though our utter ignorance of 
what was to come next, or whether a still severer shock would 
not level the whole town to the ground the next moment, formed 
not the least portion of our miseries. At ten and eleven p.m., 
and four, six, and eight o’clock, a.m., the heaviest of these shocks 
occurred ; those at ten and four being the severest. Long, indeed, 
and terrible, was that night; deep and sincere our gratitude to 
God when it had all passed, leaving nothing but its terrible 
memories behind. 
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Added to all, was a complete uncertainty as to the state of the 
La Plata, which we had left leaky, and perhaps in great danger : 
what would be our fate if doomed to remain a fortnight in such a 
place? The heat fierce, stagnant, pitiless ; the harbour full of 
débris ; the shore covered for miles with a mass of sweitering 
filth, exhaling under that scorching sun all the most horrible 
incentives to fever and disease—and no means of escape from 
prison till the arrival of the next steamer from England. It may 
well, therefore, be imagined how anxiously we watched the slow 
approach of morning, and with what feelings of gratitude to that 
merciful Providence that had preserved us so far, we hailed the 
first glance of the steamer riding still at anchor, apparently as 
safe and sound as ever. Yet all anxiety was not at an end, for 
we knew that the ship had been aground when we left her, and 
with a leak in her forefoot there was no knowing what would be 
the result. Mr. Cameron, agent to the Royal Mail Company, 
who had been amongst the most hospitable in placing his almost 
ruined house at our service, sent off at day break a messenger to 
ascertain the state of the steamer. Pending his return, we on 
shore whiled away as we best could the weary hours, wandering 
about the streets, and unearthing each other from our various 
places of shelter for the night. ‘The population was all astir. 
The blacks crowded the squares and open spaces, bereft of all 
but the mere instinct of self-preservation. Every few minutes, as 
a fresh shock made the whole town tremble, a general howl would 
arise on all sides; women in hysterics, and men in even more 
frantic terror raving round them, increased the horror of the 
time. ‘These negroes, than whom, by the account of residents 
in the island and of their own pastors, no more evil or ungodly 
race exists, now crowded the churches, pouring forth wild, inco- 
herent, almost blasphemous prayers, against a danger which in a 
few days they would entirely forget, whilst returning to their old 
courses. 

The main street of St. ‘Thomas, running parallel to the beach, 
presented an extraordinary sight. ‘Though fully thirty feet above 
the water’s edge, and two or three hundred yards away, the whole 
space had been flooded several feet deep by the wave ; and the 
agglomeration of wreck in it was astounding. Mixed up with the 
ruins of houses and stores were, in one place, cases of cargo, 
perhaps washed out of some stranded ship in the harbour ; in 
another, masts and rigging of other unfortunate vessels ; here, a 
lighter, or a fishing boat, or a small schooner, looking strangely 
out of place amongst the shops and dwelling-houses; there, thrown 
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under the verandah of the hotel, a huge red buoy alongside a 
mass of wreck, in which boats, and spars, and cargoes were 
heaped in almost inextricable confusion, The sun rose glaring 
and fierce across the sky; not a cloud in the air, nothing visible 
to attest that the fearful convulsion was still continuing beneath 
our feet. 

With full daylight, however, the force of the earthquake 
appeared to abate. After about seven, a.m., the rumblings came 
only now and then, and the shocks, occurring at intervals of 
about an hour, seemed not so severe ; still it was plain that all 
Was not yet over. Wearily we waited all that morning for news 
from the steamer, congregated mostly in the streets near the 
deserted hotel (the landlord had fled to the hills, with all his. 
family) ; wearily passed away the hours amid the confusion and 
the din. At length came welcome news that the Za Plata was 
all right ; the leak turned out to be slight, and she was coming 
round to the coal wharf, whence she was to start as soon as. 
possible for Jamaica. This at least assisted to allay our impa- 
tience, and at last, after some hours’ more delay, we saw her 
steaming round the point. Right glad were we to hear, about 
noon, that we could go on board; glad to escape from that foul 
den, those ruined streets, and their accumulated filth, those miser- 
able blacks, and their abominable ravings. 

About one p.m., the first boat load of passengers reached the 
ship. On our way across the harbour, it was sometimes difficult 
to steer through the complicated masses of wreck that strewed it 
in all directions ; and at every moment, as we rowed along, some 
fresh proof of the horrors of those two awful visitations met the 
eye. Here it was the steamer Conway, rent and torn in all her 
frame ; there the Derwent, sunk by the tornado, and raised again 
afloat by the earthquake wave ; then a small forest of masts and 
spars of sunken vessels, and that strange conglomeration of wreck 
at the floating dock, with the British Empire crowning the heap. 
And we looked round in vain for the massive American screw-pile 
jetty that had seemed so firm and strong the day before, and of 
which not a vestige remained. 

The steamer was strongly moored alongside the remains of the 
company’s coal-wharf, in a somewhat sheltered position, as a 
jutting point of land partially protected her from the run of the 
sea. Yet the great wave had done its work even here. ‘The 
destruction of the wharf and stores, unfinished by the hurricane, 
had been completed by the sea, and even in that sheltered corner 
the storekeeper said that the water had rushed over everything 
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sixteen feet deep and more. Still there remained untouched a 
great mountain of coal, and we were glad to hear that only a few 
hours’ work would be required to take us on to Jamaica. We 
looked forward with delight to leaving that fetid den during the 
evening, but again wére doomed to disappointment. The negroes 
on shore, though offered the most exorbitant wages, absolutely 
refused to work on any pretence. No amount of persuasion 
would induce them to exert themselves, and all energy seemed to 
have deserted them ; as a resident of St. Thomas said, they had 
not left even the pluck to steal. 

Under these circumstances there was nothing for it but to be 
patient till the cooler evening allowed our sailors to get in the 
coal themselves. So all the afternoon we waited, whilst the 
shocks, sometimes severe, came almost at regular intervals of 
about an hour. Night came on slowly, but brought with it no 
coolness in the atmosphere, which, since the morning, had settled 
into a close, heavy, oppressive heat, unlike that of the preceding 
day, and weighing like a leaden pall over everything. As dark- 
ness closed in, the oppression seemed to increase; not the 
slightest breath of air tempered the overpowering heat. Shut in 
in that small corner, surrounded by black, stagnant, almost putrid 
water, charged with all kinds of festering abominations, with a 
huge mass of coal sweltering—one might, perhaps, say fermenting 
—within a few yards of us, encompassed on all sides by ten 
thousand horrible odours, enough to generate the most fearful 
epidemics, uncertain how long this horrible state of things would 
continue, and with our nerves strung to the utmost to catch the 
slightest sign of any further convulsion, what wonder if, through 
that long night in St. Thomas’ harbour, hours seemed like days ; 
what wonder if, as each successive shock came and passed, we 
thanked God from our hearts that we were yet safe and sound ? 

Still the earthquake continued : night seemed to have renewed 
its strength; for from dark to daylight the same unceasing 
trembling continued as during the night before. At intervals 
came the shocks, and as each rolled like thunder beneath us, its 
terrors were supplemented by the shrieks of the wretched blacks 
on shore, reaching our ears across the harbour like the howlings 
of demons in agony. Yet, with the steady fortitude of British 
seamen in an emergency, throughout the night our sailors and 
firemen in silence laboured at the coaling ; though sometimes, as 
a stronger shock made the whole ship vibrate, it required all their 
courage to continue the work. But they persevered, and by six 
.o’clock the next morning they had taken in sufficient coal. It 
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was a great relief when we stepped on deck about that time, to 
find the preparations for starting already begun. Every man 
worked eagerly and with a will to get the ship ready for sea, and 
for the first time for fifty hours a sense of security came over us 
as we saw the last hawser cast off, and heard the order given, 
“Turn her ahead.” But all was done quietly ; it seemed as if the 
experience of the last two days had been too great for noisy 
demonstrations of joy: not a cheer broke the stillness of the 
morning, and in silence we slipped past an American corvette 
that was lying a few cables length from us. She too had suffered 
severely in the earthquake. The wave had sent her headlong on 
the rocks, and with great difficulty she had been kept afloat, 
though with three ugly holes in her; it was doubtful when we left 
whether they would not have to run her ashore and abandon her. 
Her consort, a large frigate, had sustained no damage, and had 
left during the night for Santa Cruz, another Danish island, fifty 
miles away: for news had arrived thence that an American man- 
of-war had been cast by the great wave, high and dry, into the 
market-place of the town. 

And then we slowly steamed out of the harbour, still passing 
for a long way relics of the tornado nd earthquake, sounding 
carefully as we went, lest a new reef might have been thrown up 
by the convulsion; and casting, as may well be thought, no 
lingering looks behind us, at a place so fraught with terrible 
remembrances. Slowly we felt our way out of the heads, even 
then experiencing at intervals evidences that the disturbances 
beneath us were not over; and right glad we were at last to see 
the open water dancing in the sunlight, and to feel the ship spring 
forward on her voyage like a bird set free. Passing in an hour 
Little Sabre Island, we discovered and picked up one of our 
boats, swamped and full of water, yet still afloat: She had been 
torn away by the waves and dashed on shore, and in her were 
pieces of rock that must have fallen on her from above. Little 
Sabre itself shewed fearful signs of the terrible earthquake. Rent 
and torn in all directions, its bold precipices were almost shattered 
in pieces, and huge mounds of fallen rocks were at their feet ; in 
one place a large crater gaped in the midst, with a flood of grey 
lava pouring down from it to the sea. The whole shape of the 
island, as we were told by those who had known it well, was 
changed. It is probable that had not this small rock acted as a 
safety-valve for us, and provided an escape for the imprisoned 
elements, the shock at St. Thomas would have been far more 
severe; and whereas now there were many houses standing, 
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though all injured and cracked, not one stone would have been 
left on another in the whole town. Even as we lay off Little 
Sabre, waiting whilst they picked up the boat, one more shock 
came, as it were a parting salute, severe enough to make the 
rocks roll furiously down the cliffs, and a fresh rush of lava pour 
over the crater. 

And now for us the great drama was over. Slowly, under easy 
steam, we passed away from that fated island. How long after 
our departure from St. Thomas the earthquake continued we 
know not; but at that time there was no sign of an abatement, 
and if further severe shocks came afterwards it is impossible 
to imagine that the town can have escaped total destruction. 
For ourselves, we had only to look forward. Behind us lay the 
scene of so much horror and misery; before us bright seas, 
peace, and safety. The rest of our voyage passed by without 
danger: and it is no marvel if our spirits soon recovered their 
wonted elasticity ; no marvel if, for all time, we shall lift up our 
hearts in gratitude to Heaven, and thank God that, by His 
merciful Providence, we were safely delivered from the great 
earthquake at St. Thomas. 

W. M. M. 


Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Jan. 4, 1868. 
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So many years have passed since the cessation of the 
series of Political Sketches, published with the famous 
initials HB. in the corner, that the death of the genial 
and fine-minded artist, whose works enjoyed so large 
and deserved a popularity, has hardly made any noise 
sufficient to attract general attention. Mr. Doyle passed 
quietly away a few weeks ago, and it is certainly a mark 
of the readiness of the public to forget its old favourites 
in the enjoyment of new excitements that so little notice 
should have been taken of the event. The reason for 
this is to be found partly in the fact, already mentioned 
by us, that for many years before his death Mr. Doyle 
had abandoned the line of art in which he so long reigned 
absolutely without a rival. We must also remember that 
the young men of the time of the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws are now men of middle age, and that the generation 
which has grown up after them has never known the 
keen sensation of curiosity which used to gather a crowd 
round the shopwindow in the Haymarket on the appearance 
of a fresh batch of “HB’s.” But a good deal of the quiet 
of the public mind at the exit of one who was once as 
great a favourite with the higher classes of the com- 
munity as Dickens, or Tennyson, with all classes, must 
be set down to the character of the man himself, in 
which strength of mind and breadth of view were com- 
bined with a gentle and unobtrusive disposition, and an 
entire absence of self-assertion, which made it far more 
natural for him to seek retirement than to attempt to fasten 
upon a prominent position in the eyes of the public, to 
whose delight he had contributed so continually and so suc- 
cessfully. It is the object of the few following pages 
to deal chiefly with Mr. Doyle’s personal history, as far 
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as this can be done without entering on ground which 
can be trod only by those who had the advantage of 
knowing him intimately in private life. 

John Doyle was an Irishman—one of the many men 
of talent and distinction whom the social depression re- 
maining after long centuries of penal laws and proscrip- 
tions have forced to seek a career elsewhere, rather than 
in their own native land. He was born in Dublin, 
in the year before the abortive rising in “’98,” and, con- 
sequently, but a few years before the Act of Union. 
His parents were Catholics of a respectable family, which, 
we believe, had suffered much from the disabilities pressing 
at that time on all who belonged to the Church of the 
people. The Doyles lived in Dublin. They had four children: 
of whom John alone remained, as it is called, “in the world.” 
His brother James was sent to Maynooth, and ordained 
priest. He was afterwards appointed to SS. Michael 
and John’s Church, in Dublin, and died, while yet young, 
of a fever caught from an old woman whom he had been 
attending. Catherine Doyle, the elder of two sisters, 
became a nun in the Presentation Convent at Killarney. 
Anna Maria, the youngest sister, was the first lady who 
joined the celebrated Catherine McAuley in the good 
works which were gradually matured into the foundation 
of the great Order of the Sisters of Mercy. Miss Doyle 
was one of the two who shared the noviciate passed by 
Mother McAuley in the Presentation Convent in Dublin, 
and made her religious profession at the same time with 
the Foundress. She was employed by the latter in many 
important works, and made Superioress of the first con- 
vent founded by her after that of Dublin—the Convent at 
Tullamore. She died at Derry, in September, 1866. 

John Doyle was sent, at an early age, together with his 
brother James, to a school in Dublin, kept by a Mr. 
Samuel Whyte. It was the best school in the city, and 
its master had a reputation of fifty years standing. 
He had already had under his tuition Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan and Thomas Moore. Whyte was an elderly 
man when the Doyles went to his school, and a good 
deal of the work was done by his son, the father still, 
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however, taking an active part. Moore tells us that he 
was not ashamed to acknowledge that he had pronounced 
Sheridan to be an “incorrigible dunce:” but Moore him- 
self was more fortunate, for Doyle often heard Mr. Whyte 
descant on his brilliant qualities.* 

John Doyle showed an early inclination and aptitude 
for the career of an artist, in which he was to excel in 
so peculiar a manner. He was placed at once under 
the instruction of Gabrielli, an Italian painter, then living 
in Dublin, who enjoyed a high reputation.t Doyle 
always spoke of Gabrielli as having been a very careful 
and competent master. Later on, he studied miniature 
painting under the guidance of his friend Comerford, a 
master of great excellence in that branch of art. He 
began, as so many others have begun, witha great fondness 
for drawing animals. The excellence, indeed, of his 
horses was always remarkable. Any one who _ looks 
through the series of Eguestrian Sketches, published at 
the time when his fame was at its height, will be struck 
by the individuality of the horses, as well as of their 
riders. He was himself a keen sportsman, and he made, 
in the hunting field, in these early days, the acquaintance of 
many of the first men of the time in Ireland, some of whom— 
notably the second Marquis of Sligo—became firm friends 
to the artist. Thus, while still in his teens, he received 
many commissions for portraits of horses, which were 

* This Mr. Whyte is the person on whose authority a story rests of 
Dr. Johnson and the stone posts round what was then the open unoccupied 
area in the centre of the Piazza of Covent Garden. He was in the coffee-room 
of one of the hotels, and a waiter said to him, ‘‘Sir, there is Dr. Johnson !” 
He hastened to the window, and saw the Doctor coming along, grasping 
a stout walking-stick, with which he was striking, in succession, the posts 
which then bordered the market. But having missed one, the sage turned 
back and repeated his blow, with the desired effect. Mr. Whyte was evi- 
dently delighted at having seen Dr. Johnson do anything, and often related 


the anecdote. 

+ Mr. J. D. Herbert, in his Ash Varieties, 1836, mentions Doyle as one 
of his fellow-students at the Art School of the Dublin Society. It is certain 
that he was averse to the modern system of collecting pupils in the Academy 
Schools, and preferred that of the older painters, who had each their own 
little following of pupils, who took a part in their works and received their 
closest attention. He objected also to the moral dangers which beset the 
system now in possession. 
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usually very successful. He showed thus early in his 
career, with regard to animals, that remarkable power 
of seizing and retaining in his memory—without any 
sketch to help him—the characteristics of individual form 
and gait, which afterwards made him so singularly happy 
in his delineation of persons whom he had only seen 
for a few minutes some time before he made his drawing. 
There is an anecdote of his seeing a horse at Hampton, 
when he was advanced in life, and declaring that it 
exactly resembled another which he had seen on a race 
course in Ireland forty years before. He found out 
afterwards, much to his own surprise, that the Irish horse 
was the lineal ancestor of the other. 

At the age of 23, John Doyle married, and his union was 
perfectly happy until it was broken off in 1840, by the death 
of his wife. Marriage settled him seriously down to work 
in his profession as a painter of portraits and animals. But 
Dublin, in those days, hardly afforded opportunities enough 
for such a career, and Doyle resolved to try his fortunes in 
England. He came to London, well furnished with letters 
of introduction from a number of kind and _ influential 
friends in Ireland ; among whom was the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the day. He was well received by the persons to whom 
he was recommended. George the Fourth himself gave 
him two commissions. But he soon made up his mind not 
to depend upon patrons, but to seek his support chiefly 
from the general public. Times are changed since those 
days, and the present profusion of wood-cuts, photographs, 
illustrated papers, and periodicals, was a thing quite un- 
known. Pictorial art was a matter as much beyond the 
reach of the generality as music was before the days of 
popular concerts and singing classes. Mr. Doyle was one 
of the earliest artists to aim at popular favour. Litho- 
graphy had just then been invented, and he studied and 
mastered the new art with wonderful rapidity. In the 
intervals of leisure which he stole between the execu- 
tion of the different pictures for which he obtained com- 
missions, he put forth a series of delicate, yet spirited 
sketches, which, in his career as an artist, are the prepara- 
tion and preludes for his most famous achievements as 
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“HB.” These sketches are chiefly portraits, from 
memory, of distinguished characters of the day. His 
first work, however, in this style, consisted of a set of six 
plates, called the “Life of the Race Horse,” published in 
1822. We believe that they were the fruit of a sojourn of 
some weeks at Newmarket. We are unable to say whether 
the training of race horses has undergone as many changes 
since that date as the education of the human animal, but 
these plates are the work of a real artist, and as such, 
must, we imagine, be as valuable to the lover of the turf 
as any more modern productions can possibly be. He 
went on publishing sketches of the same class, or of well- 
known military characters—such as the Duke of Wellington, 
and the Marquis of Anglesea—during the few following 
years. His first great success, as far as popularity makes 
success, was a portrait of man and animal combined—a 
figure of the Duke of York on his cob at Newmarket, in 
1827, which had a very large sale, to which the Duke’s 
death, happening so soon after, may have contributed 
somewhat by rousing the attention of the public. 

Mr. Doyle was now gradually stealing into the position 
which he afterwards occupied as the great political and per- 
sonal sketcher of his day. The drawing of the Duke of York 
was soon followed by others of distinguished personages : to 
this date belong some very successful sketches of Canning, 
Huskisson, and Peel, and some heads, on a larger scale, of 
Lord Eldon and O’Connell. Often as Mr. Doyle afterwards 
drew the Liberator, he seldom surpassed the raciness or the 
delicacy of this earlier portrait. The sketch of Canning, which 
represents him as addressing the House of Commons, was 
an admirable likeness: that of Huskisson is highly character- 
istic. Peel’s was probably very like; but there is an air of 
juvenility, and almost of elegance, about it, which seems 
strange to those who are more familiar with later sketches 
in which he is represented. It was dedicated to the University 
of Oxford—just at the time of Catholic Emancipation—and 
was consequently not received with very great favour by 
that learned body. To the same time belongs a drawing 
of George the Fourth driving his phaeton near Virginia 
Water. In April, 1829, Mr. Doyle published one of the 
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earliest portraits of the present Queen, as the Princess 
Victoria, sitting in a pony-carriage in Kensington Gardens, 
Some slight trace of likeness can be perceived, even at 
the present time, in this little sketch, which is one of 
the few which was drawn from life, and not from memory 
alone ; but the costume of the Princess, especially her 
immense bonnet or hat, with huge bows on the inside, 
would certainly astonish the little ladies of ten or 
eleven years of age who now disport themselves on the 
spot where the scene of the drawing is laid. 

Up to this time, we have seen little of the humorous 
side of Mr. Doyle’s talent. A certain amount of humour, 
and even of a quiet and forcible satire, required to be 
blended in one who, without being, strictly speaking, a 
caricaturist himself, was to take the position of the popular 
caricaturist of a quarter of a century of busy English 
political life. The wonderful power of taking accurate 
likenesses from memory, with which modern artists can 
afford to dispense in consequence of the multitude and 
goodness of our photographs, was an essential element 
for the success of Mr. Doyle’s future career. This he 
displayed quite as fully in the earlier sketches of which 
we have spoken as at any later time. A satirist he never 
was: there is nothing savage, bitter, or fierce in the 
whole catalogue of his works: it would be more 
easy to reproach them with want of earnestness than 
with want of gentleness or consideration for opponents. 
Such a criticism would, however, be unmerited. He 
maintains a consistent tone of political principle through- 
out these famous sketches. His playfulness and lightness 
of touch* were required by the nature of his work, they 


* We use the expression “lightness of touch” morally, but it is true in 
application to Mr. Doyle’s sketches in an artistic sense also. It was a 
maxim of his that a work of humour ought never to appear elaborate—that 
it ought to seem to have been thrown off without trouble or expenditure of 
time. And though he was himself extremely rapid in such work, both in 
conception and execution, the se/cies seldom came up to his own ideal in this 
respect, partly in consequence of the necessity of employing labels with text 
within the drawings. Hence he generally preferred his slight original sketches 
to the drawings on stone, easy and spirited though these were, yet so little did 
he value even the original sketches, that he destroyed them by hundreds. 
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were not the result of indifference or frivolity. His man- 
ner of commenting, as it may be called, on the political 
events of the eighteen or nineteen years during which 
his series continued, takes, as a matter of course, the 
humorous and amusing side of the person and facts before 
him, but a strong love both of progress and of order 
breathes through the whole, and he is sometimes severe, 
though, we think, never unjust. He was, in fact,a man 
of much thought and reflection, of large and bold views, 
having deeply at heart the cause of good in every shape.* 
His humour is thoroughly genial, and very delicate, and he 
has probably exercised no small influence for good in 
producing the general freedom from savage and inordinate 
personality which may be said to characterise the literary 
and artistic departments of the political warfare of our 
times. We find indications of this quiet and kindly 
humour in some sketches of the comedian Liston about 
the same date with those of which we have already spoken. 

It would seem as if circumstances naturally conspired 
to bring out Mr. Doyle in the ré/e for which he was so 
eminently fitted. We can imagine a state of civil and 
political quiescence in which a talent like his might have 
found no further opportunity for the exercise of its power 
than the simple portraiture of conspicuous public cha- 
racters. Even this, however, would have made him famous 
in his day. A generation like our own, accustomed to 
photography, can hardly enter into the delight which our 
fathers used to receive from lithographs and prints repre- 
senting faithfully celebrated men and scenes. But the 
powers possessed by Mr. Doyle certainly required for 
their full display, not only a country like England—in 
which everyone takes an interest in, and even exercises 
some influence upon, public affairs—but also a season 


* We have now before us the rough notes of a paper drawn up by Mr. 
Doyle at the time of the famine in Ireland. He felt most deeply for the 
miseries of his country, and saw the inadequacy of the means that were 
adopted for its relief. The paper, as far as can be judged from the notes, 
js quite s/atesman-like. Mr. Doyle argues strongly for the cultivation of — 
the waste lands in Ireland in preference to emigration. It is clear that he 
foresaw many of the difficulties which at present beset the Irish question in 
consequence of the mistakes made at the time of the famine. 
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of excitement and conflict, full of changes and consti- 
tutional dangers, the fall of ministries, the eager strife of 
parties, and the agitation produced by proposals and mea- 
sures which affected vitally the peace and prosperity of the 
empire. 

Such a season certainly began with the accession of 
Canning to power, his speedy prostration under the haras- 
sing opposition which constituted the last grand stand 
made by English bigotry against the emancipation of 
Catholics, and the sudden conversion to his views. of the 
very men who had been his rivals for office, and who 
succeeded to his measures as well as to his power. The 
excitement caused by the passing of the Emancipation 
Bill was the prelude to that which arose on the accession 
of William IV., on the fresh revolutionary outbreak which 
sent the elder branch of the Bourbons of France into 
exile, and the fierce struggle in the English Parliament 
on the question of reform. After reform had been finally 
granted, there ensued many years of great political activity 
with reference to measures that were all more or less. the 
natural consequences of the increase of popular power and 
the triumph of “liberal” principles. Conspicuous then, as 
now, was that question of the Irish Establishment, which 
it is the greatest scandal of our time and country to have 
left hitherto unsettled. But that most hideous anomaly 
was made the rallying cry of all who professed to defend 
monarchy and aristocracy against the advancing tide which 
the triumph of reform had seemed to let loose upon the 
institutions of the country; and when, after the short 
interregnum of Sir Robert Peel's first administration, the 
reform party again returned to position, it was to throw aside 
the question upon which the decisive battle had been 
fought. Then followed the days of Melbourne at home, 
and Louis Philippe “over the water;” the quiet days 
when we had hardly a fleet or an army capable of going 
into action, the days when Dickens first began to write, 
and Thackeray had not yet achieved public notoriety ; 
the days when the Great Western crossing the Atlantic 
was as great a wonder as the successful laying of the 
Atlantic cable; when a young girl mounted the throne 
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of Great Britain, and became the idol of a people which 
has never ceased to love her since. A year or two passed, 
and a young prince was seen by her side. Meanwhile, the 
party in power, though strengthened by the cordial adhe- 
sion of the young sovereign—who on one occasion actually 
brought them back to office, and maintained them there after 
Parliament had ceased to support them—were fast losing 
their ground in the esteem and confidence of the country. 
Our history presents few periods of more regular parlia- 
mentary campaigning than that which ensued between the 
first organisation of the Conservative party under Sir 
Robert Peel, and the final accession of that party to power, 
under their skilful leader, in 1841. At that time were 
heard, louder and louder, the incipient growlings of 
another great political storm on the Corn Law Question : 
a storm whose full violence was averted only by the 
surrender of the same statesman who, after having opposed 
Catholic Emancipation so long, at last proposed and 
carried it himself. The political history of England since 
that time has been shaped and guided by that act of Sir 
Robert Peel. The financial legislation of the country has 
taken its character from it; and, notwithstanding the very 
unusual number of comparatively early deaths among the 
statesmen who were then rising into fame, and which 
has created our present dearth of eminent political leaders, 
the first seats, both on the Ministerial and on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House of Commons, are now occupied by 
men who, before the Corn Law schism, might both have 
been considered as equally staunch supporters of the Con- 
servative policy. 

It is hardly too much to say that an intelligent examina- 
tion of the Political Sketches of “HB.” will tell as much of 
the history of this long period as any book that has yet 
been written; and, certainly, no future historian of the 
time will be able to dispense with the study of these 
apparently fugitive pieces of art. He was, as we have 
seen, rising to the consciousness of his possession of the 
talent of portraiture from memory, just about the time of 
the break-up of the Liverpool administration, which was 
the prelude to the final conflict on the subject of Catholic , 
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Emancipation. He began his sketches with no settled 
purpose, but simply to indulge the whim of the moment; 
but their wonderful success fixed him to the unique 
career with which. his name, or rather his monogram, 
will always be connected. The initials “HB.,” we may 
say, were as much a bit of chance as other things 
about him. In trying various signatures on a piece 
of paper, he observed that his initials I.D., doubled 
and joined, made the monogram in question, and he 
then adopted it. The popularity which he at once 
acquired,. never waned. It has, we think, been said 
that he gave up the series at last because it no longer 
pleased the public. In truth, he was never more of a 
general favourite than when the Sketches came to a close. 
In 1840, the death of his beloved wife forced him to stop 
for a time, and, though the series was afterwards resumed, 
other family bereavements soon came to make him lay 
down his pencil again. The Sketches were continued till 
1848, but Mr. Doyle felt growing more and more upon him 
a distaste for his work. All the time that he was in 
possession of what we must call the public eye, rather than 
the public ear, he maintained the most thorough inde- 
pendence; and for this purpose his zucognito was very 
strictly kept up to a certain period. We believe that he 
kept his secret from his children as long as possible— 
till about 1840—in order that they might never be 
at any trouble as to denying or acknowledging the 
truth of the reports which attributed the works to him. 
He would never, if he could help it, owe anything to 
private intercourse. A friend once asked him to meet 
a young and distinguished statesman, adding, that 
he would thus have an excellent opportunity for study- 
ing his face. The invitation was at once declined. 
We believe that he was offered admission to one of 
the first clubs in London, on the ground that he was 
the author of the Skefches, and he would not accept the 
offer. 

On the other hand, it is pleasant, but by no means 
surprising, to know that he never made an enemy by 
his pencil. No one, of all the eminent men whom he 
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represented so freely, took offence at his use of their 
faces and figures. Indeed, it is not fair to call him a 
caricaturist—there is very seldom, indeed, the slightest 
trace of exaggeration or travesty about his delineations, 
and never any of malice. Perhaps the three political 
characters with whom he dealt the most freely, were Mr. 
O’Connell, the late Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Brougham. 
For O'Connell, Mr. Doyle had always the most sincere 
admiration, and he felt that natural pride in his great 
countryman in which all Irishmen shared. But Mr. Doyle's 
politics were Conservative, though he was by no means 
a thorough party-man, or opposed to the most liberal 
changes compatible with the safety of the Constitution. 
He probably shared to some extent the great horror of 
demagogic movements which was impressed on all the 
men of his generation by the excesses of the great French 
revolution, which made more thorough-going “ Tories,” in 
the strongest sense of the word, than it decapitated aristo- 
crats. This feeling, together with the fact of his general 
leaning to the Conservative side, must be taken into con- 
sideration with reference to the part he allotted to 
O’Connell in his sketches. The figure of the Liberator 
occurs perhaps as often as any other in these sketches, his 
only rival in this respect being Lord Brougham, in the 
earlier part of the series. O’Connell is represented, as he 
appeared to the Conservative party in England, as the 
master, the controlling genius of the Whig ministry—the 
inexorable creditor to whom they had placed themselves 
under obligations not easy to be redeemed. Mr. O’Connell 
himself evidently understood his fellow-countryman. Mr. 
Doyle first conceived the idea of, and took a leading 
part in, founding a society in London—which existed for 
a few years—designed to bring Irishmen of opposite 
parties together on the neutral ground of literature and 
the arts. At a meeting held in connection with this 
plan, Mr. O’Connell asked to be introduced to him, and 
afterwards expressed a strong wish to mature the acquaint- 
ance. 

The same sense of Mr. Doyle’s fairness was shown by both 
of the eminent men whose names we have coupled with that 
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of O’Connell, a sentence or two back. Lord Brougham’s 
career was certainly, in a singular sense, the property of 
the public; but Lord Morpeth, as he then was, if he had 
not been the genial and thoroughly good-natured person 
that every one who came across him knew him to be, 
might possibly have been offended at the gentle satire to 
which his personal appearance was subjected. He figured 
notably in two very celebrated sketches. In one of these, 
the comedian Liston, whose figure and face went a con- 
siderable way in securing him acceptance as a favourite 
with the laughter-loving public, was made to remark on 
Lord Morpeth, whose portrait occupied the most prominent 
position in the sketch, “ That man will take the bread out 
of my mouth!” In another, Lord Morpeth was depicted 
as dancing to the Queen in a court ball, and his figure, 
without any but the slightest possible exaggeration, was 
made to appear irresistibly comical. Lord Carlisle, after 
the series of “HB.’s” Sketches was finished, gave more than 
one proof of the most friendly disposition towards Mr. 
Doyle. The latter was a great advocate for improvements 
of every kind that might bear on the enjoyment and 
recreation of the people; and he advised, many years 
before they were carried out, several of those measures 
which have lately been taken for the embellishment and 
decoration of the public parks. Lord Carlisle was struck 
by the ability shown in many. of these suggestions, and 
would have given Mr. Doyle a post of importance in 
the then department of Woods and Forests, now that — 
of Public Works, but his own removal to another office 
prevented him from carrying his intention into effect. 
Before, however, Lord Morpeth left office, he offered 
Mr. Doyle the Secretaryship of the Commission for 
controlling the expenditure of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The offer was accepted; but the chairman of 
the Commission—which was unpaid—claimed the right 
of naming the Secretary, and he nominated a gentleman 
who was already a clerk in the Treasury, and thus saved 
a salary. 

The Duke of Wellington must be added to the list of 
those whose features were most frequently represented by 
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Mr. Doyle. He might almost have been addressed by 
the artist in words like those of Horace to Maecenas— 


Prima dicte mihi, summ4 dicende Cameena ;* 


and a perfect history of his gradually ageing face might 
be extracted from these Sketches. The first of them re- 
presented the shade of Canning appearing to the Ministry 
who had brought in the Catholic Emancipation Bill, who 

were falling back in consternation at the vision. “ Now, 

I am avenged,’ Canning is made to say, and the chief 

figure in the startled group is of course that of the Duke 

of Wellington. He is soon after represented as visiting 

Lord Eldon, the “old white lion’—and then again, as 

reading the news to George the Fourth—the news being, 
H that a misunderstanding had arisen between a certain 
i great personage and his Prime Minister! But we should 
soon exhaust our scanty space if we were to speak of 
all the appearances of the Duke of Wellington in the 
Political Sketches. It is certain that he did not resent 
i the use made of his features. It is known that on one 
i occasion he was greatly amused by a representation of 
himself (No. 758) with uplifted forefinger, and saying, 
j “Take care, take care, take care!” in warning to the old 
Marquis of Lansdowne not to attack Lord Ellenborough. 
“So I did,” said the Duke, “I did say, ‘take care”” Sir 
Robert Peel, the greater part of whose more prominent 
' political career falls within the time covered by the 
i} Sketches, and who is represented in one of the earliest 
{| numbers as a good knight in armour, going forth to do 

battle for his country in the cause of Emancipation, was 

once, while Minister, asked by Mr. Doyle to sit for a 
portrait. He replied that his engagements of that kind, 
| and the state of public business, prevented him from doing 
| so, but added, “I assure you that I am very sensible of 


* The Sketches‘ numbered, we think, nine hundred and odd. The nine 
hundredth number, which closes the last volume, represents the Duke of Wel- 
lington as Sir Walter Raleigh in the Critic, answering Sir Christopher Hatton, 
i! (Mr. Cobden) as to the necessity of armaments against invasion. John Bull is 

ast asleep in a corner, and Mr. Puff and His friends are represented by Lord 
Ellesmere, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Disraeli.. The date is May, 1848. 
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the great merit of those performances of which you can 
with just pride claim the authorship.” After he had finally 
left office, when, as he said, no one could misconstrue his 
motives, he asked to make Mr. Doyle’s acquaintance, and 
for that purpose invited him to view his own collection of 
works of art at Whitehall Gardens.* 

We need hardly speak of the favour, with the general 
public, which the “HB.” Sketches enjoyed from first to last. 
They appear to us to improve as they go on; at least, 
the later numbers of the series are as brilliant and masterly 
as any that preceded them. Moore has left on record 
his own opinion of them, together with that of two other 
judges—perhaps his superiors on such subjects: 


Aug. 11 (1833). Breakfasted at Moore’s, [This was Christopher 
Moore, R.H.A., who was then engaged on the fine bust of the 
poet which is now in the National Portrait Gallery.] to meet the 
famous and anonymous caricaturist “HB.,” a brother-in-law of his, 
who was also of the party. “HB.,” is an Irish artist, a very sensible 
and gentlemanlike person; and it was not a little interesting to 
hear his history of the course of his axonyme, the guesses, risks of 
discovery, etc. Told him of Rogers, Wilkie, and myself having been 
employed the night before one in looking over his caricatures, 
and comparing them with Gilray’s. He was evidently anxious to 
know what Wilkie thought of them, and I told him pretty nearly 
the general result of our comparison ; which was, that, with the 
exception of one or two things (“George the Third with Napoleon 
on his hand,” being of the number), we all agreed that there was a 
quiet power about his caricatures, producing, as they did, their 


* We have seen a letter from Sir Robert Inglis to Mr. Doyle, written in 
1844, a few words of which are worth quoting, not only as characteristic of the 
good nature of the writer, but as expressing what we imagine was the general 
sentiment of the actors in the political and parliamentary drama with regard to 
Mr. Doyle. ‘‘I will not,” says Sir Robert, ‘‘ postpone till our meeting to 
assure you, that, when I endeavoured to profit by the opportunity of cultivating 
a personal acquaintance with you, I had not—and have not now—the remotest 
object of excluding myself from any position—grave or gay, absurd or he1oic— 
in which you, under your immortal initials, might efherwise have been inclined 
to place me. I wish only in this way to beg that you will never fetter your- 
self in any the slightest degree from doing anything with my person on paper 
which your wit may suggest.” Sir Robert Inglis’ stout figure and good- 
humoured face often appear in the Skefches—notably in that which recorded 
his having voted on the same side with Mr. Thomas Duncombe, against the 
Maynooth grant. They were represented, arm-in-arm, as ‘‘two great Pillars 
of the Church.” (No. 832.) 
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effect without either extravagance or ill-nature, which set them in 
a very important respect far above Gilray’s. (Moore : Journal, 


vol. vi, pp. 334-5.) 

Many other similar judgments on the Sketches might be 
quoted, but we must forbear from entering on any detailed 
criticism respecting them. We must also forego at pre- 
sent the pleasant task of giving any account or analysis of 
the series of these Sketches. As a national portrait gallery 
they are absolutely invaluable. There is not a dis- 
tinguished man in political life, hardly an eminent lawyer, 
a leader in society, a person otherwise generally distin- 
guished, whose features and figures are not faithfully and 
graphically represented. Indeed, a very large proportion 
are simple portraits—single figures—with some slight dash 
of fun in the attitude or the occasion of the sketches to give 
them point; as, for instance, in the figure of Colonel Sibthorp 
going into the House of Commons with his amendment for 
the reduction of the proposed allowance to Prince Albert, 
as the “leader of the Opposition ;” or in the sketches of Mr. 
Fysh or Mr. Muntz. Some of the numbers immortalise 
very trivial incidents, but there is always something worth 
considering in the drawing and the likenesses: as when 
the Duke of Wellington is represented as having fallen 
asleep at a party at the Castle, and the Queen as rousing 
him with her bouquet; or when the Duke of Devonshire, 
then quite at the head of London society, is drawn as 
dancing a new step which he was said to have brought 
back from a trip to Paris. There is a capital sketch (282) 
called “A Boat Race”—it simply represents the Treasury 
Bench of the time in the House of Commons in a state of 
excitement, in consequence of the shouts and cheers of a 
crowd outside, who were witnessing the start of a race 
from Westminster Bridge; but the faces and figures are 
full of life, notably those of Mr. Stanley (now Lord Derby) 
and Sir James Graham ; and the somewhat unctuous look 
of the Speaker (Manners Sutton), who is made to express 
a wish that he could be allowed to join the sport, is very 
amusing. A great number of names and incidents that 
will be hardly preserved in any other history, though they 
were not without their claims to interest at the time, are 
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embalmed in the amber of this series. We have heard the 
name of “the boy Jones” mentioned within the last year, 
in a company, many of whom had never heard of his 
existence, or of his mysterious trick of getting into the 
palace, and near to the apartments of the Queen, three 
times over. But the “boy Jones” lives in one of these 
sketches (No. 705); one, perhaps, which might be selected 
as among the very best of the whole number, at least as 
illustrating most completely the peculiar gift of the de- 
signer. It represents a single figure—exquisitely drawn, 
as life-like as possible—Lord Melbourne, sitting in a medi- 
tative posture, soliloquising about the clever little intruder : 
“That boy Jones must be a very clever fellow! To make 
his way into the palace once or twice was not so extra- 
ordinary, I have done as much as that myself—dut how he 
managed to get in the third time! 1 wish I knew his 
secret!” The date is October, 1841, soon after the 
accession to power of the strong Conservative government 
under Sir Robert Peel. Somewhat in the same way, Mr. 
Mulready’s unfortunate “ Postage Envelopes,” issued on the 
first introduction of Rowland Hill’s reform of the postage, 
are preserved to memory by a parody (No. 639). Even 
particulars as to dress—the huge bonnets, and the swallow- 
tail coats “of the period,” as antiquarians would say—are 
handed down to posterity. Mr. Doyle's portraits are all 
full-length: he drew the characteristics of a man from 
head to foot. The days of stage coaches are commemo- 
rated in a number of sketches; chiefly, we may say, those 
which deal with the once celebrated “Derby Dilly,” the 
conveyance in which the then Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham and others seceded from the Whig ministry on 
the question of the Irish Church. The earliest form of the 
“Patent Safety Cab” is preserved in a sketch (No. 475), 
which represents O’Connell as “the sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft, and takes care of the fate of poor Jack”— 
Lord John Russell. In the same way, popular plays and 
novels were all put under contribution to furnish subjects 
for the inexhaustible humour of Mr. Doyle, whose maxim’ 
it seems to have been, that something with which the 
public was already familiar should generally be used as the 
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foundation of his sketches. Thus we have Lord Normanby 
as Mr. Mantalini, Lord Melbourne trying to mesmerise 
Prince Albert as “ Power on his last legs,” and a whole 
number of other similar illustrations. Another set were 
drawn from well-known pictures—many of Sir C. Landseer’s 
were used in this way—“Jack in Office,” (Lord John 
Russell) ; “ Looking Out,” the Smuggler, (Mr. O’Connell) ; 
“The Naughty Boy,” (the same) ; “ The Stag at Bay,” (Sir 
R. Peel attacked by Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli) ; 
and “Not caught yet,” the fox by the gin, also represent- 
ing Mr. O'Connell. The great prominence given to Irish 
questions and to the person of the “Liberator,” by “HB.” 
will not be remarked upon as extraordinary in the present 
dey by anyone who has read philosophically the history of 
the period embraced by the Sketches, but it may have 
seemed strange, perhaps, at the time. It is curious that 
the series should have begun with the apparition of Canning 
to the ministry who were to carry Catholic Emancipation. 
There are here and there many indications of the designer’s 
sympathy with everything Irish, and, indeed, with every- 
thing Catholic. The exquisitely droll sketch of the 
“Wake” held over the body of Lord Brougham—issued 
when the false report of his death had taken the whole 
world in—is thoroughly Irish. In the same way, no one 
but a Catholic would have drawn Sir Robert Peel receiving 
“absolution” from the Pope (No. 369) on setting off from 
Rome to form his first ministry ; or again, the very graphic 
sketch called the “Confessional,” in which Sir R. Peel is 
confessing his faults to Mr. Cobden, while Lord John 
Russell, the very picture of a penitent preparing for his 
turn, is kneeling on the side, with a little volume of 
“ League” tracts in his hand. 

But, as we have already said, we must resist at present 
the attractive temptation to wander at will through the 
charmed forest of the “HB.” Sketches, and confine our- 
selves to a short account of the little that remains to be 
added to the quiet and uneventful biography of their 
author. Mr. Doyle, more than once after the series had 
been brought to a conclusion, issued a few political 
sketches of the same character, but not with the signa- 
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ture he had made famous. It might have been expected 
that the powerful party which he had so materially, though 
so impartially, supported would have found him some con- 
genial post in the public service; but none of the Con- 
servatives seem to have thought of this, and Mr. Doyle was 
not a person who would have asked it. The only offers of 
places of usefulness and emolument that were made to him 
came from the other side—one, as we have said, from 
Lord Carlisle. It is a great pity that the idea of that 
nobleman, which would have given Mr. Doyle employment 
in the department of Public Works, was not carried out by 
Lord Carlisle’s successor. The improvement of the recrea- 
tions of the people, and, indeed, improvements of every 
kind, were subjects on which he thought much, and in- 
terested himself anxiously. He thought much on the 
National Gallery, and, in 1850, published a Letter to Lord 
John Russell, advocating its better lodgment, and suggest- 
ing Kensington Palace as the site for a new building. His 
pamphlet influenced opinion very importantly, but there 
was an objection to the plan in the highest quarter, and 
Mr. Doyle then supported the proposal to take the site at 
Kensington Gore, south of that which the Conservatories 
and the Albert Hall now occupy. Many years before 
the subject was popular, his mind was, as we have said, 
full of ideas for public improvements, and for rendering 
the London parks more beautiful and more attractive to 
the masses of the people. The embankment of the 
Thames, the adoption of a great system of sewage, and 
the utilisation of the sewage, were subjects considered 
and advocated by him long before they commanded public 
attention. 

Mr. Doyle was not merely a theoretical advocate of im- 
provements. In the last twenty years of his life, particularly, 
he gave much time to inventions of various kinds, all of 
which had public usefulness for their object. We fear that 
he gained little by his labours in this respect. It was his 
character not only to feel acutely both public wrongs and 
political injustice, but also to fret and be positively ha- 
rassed by the delays by which the remedies to such evils 
were often postponed. In the same way it is probable 
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that he suffered much vexation by the obstructiveness 
which so often meets the discoverers of material improve- 
ments, and he had neither the self-assertion nor the capital 
to be a successful inventor. We have before us a list of 
many of the inventions on which he spent his‘time. The 
first we shall mention is the only case in which he obtained 
recognition or reward. Having heard, while the troops 
were encamped at Chobham, that the men suffered alike 
from the foul air of their tents when closed, and from the 
cold which penetrated them when open, he suggested a 
mode of ventilation which was approved at first sight by 
Lord Raglan, then Master-General of the Ordnance, and, 
on experiment, reported to be successful by the officers 
at Chobham. Unfortunately, it could not be officially 
adopted at once, and then the Russian war broke out, and 
nothing was actually done. The complaints made before 
the Sebastopol Committee brought out the fact, and Mr. 
Doyle had to begin again, and corivince a new set of 
authorities. He succeeded, where so many others have 
failed, and his invention was ordered by the Duke of 
Cambridge and General Peel to be adopted throughout the 
service. When he had first submitted it to Lord Raglan, 
he had intended to make a present of it to the public; but 
having been put to the trouble of proving his case twice 
over, he accepted £300 from the War Office. We have 
heard a characteristic story of the manner in which the 
sum was fixed. Mr. Doyle was not paid according to the 
trouble he had taken, or according to the benefit he 
conferred on the men; but the number of tents in store 
was called for, and he was allotted a royalty on each! He 
spent the money on experiments in further military im- 
provements. The sufferings of the army in the Crimea 
from snow and wet, turned his attention to the clothing of 
the soldiers, and he devised some methods of making boots 
waterproof. The great storm in the Black Sea, during the 
time of the same war, led him to invent an apparatus—a 
sort of under-water parachute—for diminishing the strain 
on the cables of ships riding to their anchors under a strong 
wind. It was simple enough, and approved of by the 
highest unofficial authorities ; but they did not recommend 
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Mr. Doyle “to go to much expense in having experiments 
made.” Harbours of refuge, and floating breakwaters were 
also subjects on which he occupied his thoughts and his 
time. 

We are convinced that as time flows on, and the period 
occupied by the famous Sketches of “HB.” passes more 
and more into the distance behind us, the value attached to 
them will be greatly increased. Artistically, we believe, Mr. 
Doyle has never been rivalled in his peculiar line, and the 
time during which he laboured is one which will never 
lose its importance to all to whom the history of England 
and Ireland is a subject of interest and study. We have 
good reason for thinking—though no one can forecast the 
future with certainty—that the passing of the Emancipation 
Bill, followed so closely as it was by the first great move- 
ment in the direction of concession to the power of the 
people in the Reform Bill, may have to be considered as 
the point from which a new epoch in our national history 
is to be dated. The Britain of the present day is the child 
of the days of O’Connell and Peel, much more than the 
Britain of their day was the child of those of Pitt and 
Percival, Sidmouth and Liverpool. The men whom Mr. 
Doyle has photographed, as we may say, with all the 
intelligence of a consummate artist, will not soon be 
forgotten by those who inherit the fruits of their political 
achievements, or, perhaps, suffer from the effects of their 
failures or their mistakes; and no one of their contempo- 
raries will have a higher claim to be considered as their 
historian than the quiet and thoughtful observer of the 
men and events of his day, whose artistic genius, generous 
sympathies, and sound judgment, enabled him to stamp 
his seemingly ephemeral “commentaries on his own time,” 
with a permanent value possessed by few works even of 
the highest ambition. 
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1, The Four Last Years of Walleustein’s Life. By F. Hurter.—2. Cavractéristiques des 
Saints dans (art populaire. By Pere Cahier.—3. La Vie et La Légende de Madaunie 
Sainte Notburg. By M. de Beauchesne.—4. Francisci Xaverii Patritii e Soc. Jesu, in 
Actus Apostolorum Commentarium.—A nalogies in the Progress of Nature and Grace. 
By the Rey. C. Pritchard (The Hulsean Lectures for 1867).—6. Long Resistance, and 
Ultimate Conversion.—7. The Pupils of St. Fohn the Divine. By the Author of the 
“ Heir of Redcliffe.”—8. Some recent pamphlets. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the immense importance of the Thirty Years’ War, 
it has been dealt with by writers of all kinds in a manner so unsatis- 
factory, that we must all hail with pleasure any new work which 
may help to elucidate a period which has been so often coloured 
according to the prejudices and partialities of historians. Whether 
we consider the actors of that eventful drama of real life, the motives 
which influenced their acts, the intricate and oftentimes contradictory 
relations in which they stood to each other, or the great and widely 
extending results of what was then done, this period is equally 
momentous and interesting. Hurter’s work on the Four Last Years 
of Wallenstein’s Life,* gives us an earnest of the rich results that 
will follow from a careful examination of the imperial archives at 
Vienna. It is to be hoped that these sources of official information 
will not much longer be withheld from the public. Dr. Hurter in 
his preface tells us that, while collecting materials for his great 
work on Ferdinand II., he constantly came upon documents which 
afforded abundant matter for the construction of a life of Wallenstein. 
Before the completion of his more important task, he gathered to- 
gether the notes he had made on the career of the imperial general 
up to his dismissal from the command in 1630, and published them 
in a separate form.t The campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany, the intrigues of Cardinal Richelieu against the house 
of Habsburg, and the secret communications that passed between 
Wallenstein and these two famous men during the last four years 
of the life of the latter, fill a volume of five hundred pages, which 
show beyond all doubt that the Duke of Friedland from being the 
champion of the Empire became its betrayer. In these pages the 
famous general of the imperial forces is brought face to face with 
the reader, who is made acquainted with his character as shown by 
those best of exponents, confidential intercourse, and epistolary cor- 


* Wallenstein’s vier letae Lebensjahre. Non Friedrich von Hurter: K. k. 
Wirklichem Hofrath und Reichshistoriographen. Wien. 
+ Zur Geschichte Wallensteins. 
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respondence. Hurter takes us by the hand and leads us through all the 
complexities of Wallenstein’s dark and mysterious mind, and while 
doing him full justice as a commander of experience and ability, 
points out how his many and great qualifications were made useless 
and pernicious by his pride and ambition. 

It is possible, indeéd, that Wallenstein had already responded to 
secret communications from the Swedish king before his first removal 
from the command of the imperial armies; it is at least certain 
from the documents quoted by Dr. Hurter that his disgrace com- 
pletely and finally drove him off the straight path of duty. The af- 
front which he imagined had been unjustly put upon him rankled 
in his mind, and threw him into the arms of the mortal enemies of 
his country. He swore by his honour that he would never again 
serve the Emperor; that he would pursue him and his family “even 
to hell.” Under these circumstances, his resumption of the command, 
after the death of Tilly in 1632, can only be explained by his having 
entertained the hope that this course would best advance his secret 
designs on Bohemia. His military exploits, however, were confined 
to the battle of Liitzen, in which his great rival, Gustavus Adolphus 
(with whom he had some time before broken), ended his career 
and his life. The campaigns of 1633 were remarkable for nothing 
on the part of Wallenstein but his malicious indifference to the 
misfortunes of his Imperial master’s ally, Maximilian, elector of 
Bavaria, whom he could have saved, had he so wished, from the 
loss of two armies, and the devastation of the whole of his dominions. 
Instead of meeting the enemies of his country in the field, Wallenstein 
spent his time in concocting his treasons with Richelieu, and in 
corrupting the loyalty of the officers and soldiers under his command. 

It cannot be maintained that his conduct admits of any excuse. 
The honours and dignities which the Emperor Ferdinand had 
showered upon him were such as seldom have fallen to the lot 
of a subject of the German Empire; and even after his removal 
in 1630 he was constantly consulted on the most important matters 
of state. Dr. Hurter puts beyond all further cavil the falsity of 
those historians who allege as an excuse the constant hostility of 
a Spanish party at Vienna, of the elector Max, and of Wallenstein’s 
subordinate generals. He shows that the Spanish court (which of 
course directed its agents at Vienna), was almost to the last favourable, 
and even friendly, to the Duke of Friedland; that the generals. 
Gallas, Piccolomini, Aldringen, Maradas, and others, were always. 
on the best terms with their superior; that to the last moment 
he counted on the help of them all in his schemes; that they 
would not for a long time believe in his treasons; that when at last 
they were convinced, they hoped to bring him back to a sense of 
his duty ; and that, when these endeavours failed, they acted against 
him with feelings of regret which were only stifled by their noble 
loyalty to the head of the Empire. As to the Bavarian elector, it 
must be admitted by the student of history that the cruel and 
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unjust treatment which he received from the hands of the vengeful 
Duke, justified him in entreating Ferdinand to remove his persecutor 
from his command ; and the only regret possible is, that he did 
not sooner succeed in his object. The famous meeting of Wal- 
lenstein’s friends on January 11th, 1634, at Pilsen, was the irrevocable 
step that forced the Emperor to consult his own safety by deposing 
Wallenstein, and to order the troops, on their allegiance, no longer 
to obey him. Dr. Hurter describes from official documents the 
events which took place from this date up to the death of Wallenstein, 
which happened a month later. It would be difficult to question the 
cogency of the evidence by which he proves that the death of the Duke 
did not arise, as is persistently asserted by the enemies of Ferdinand, 
from any order, direct or indirect, from the latter, but from the zealous 
loyalty, however mistaken, of three inferior officers of the garrison in 
Eger—Butler, Gordon, and Leslie, who planned and executed it 
of their own free motion, without any instigation either from the 
court or from the generals of the army. 


2. Pére Cahier’s great work Ox the Characteristics of the Saints in 
Art, is intended to assist those who take an interest in the history 
and lives of the saints of the Church as represented in art, and who, 
upon seeing a figure or emblem of a holy personage unknown to 
them, are not satisfied until they have found out who it is that is 
so pourtrayed, and why he is thus represented. We all know, for 
example, that St. Jerome is usually painted wearing a cardinal’s hat, 
and with a lion couched by his side. Why is he so represented ? 
Again, we see a saint painted as a bishop, crosier in hand, beside him 
a stag, with a crucifix between the antlers. What saint is this—and 
what is the history of this emblem ?—For all these emblems have 
a meaning. 

Pictures and statues were the great means of religious instruction 
during the middle ages; as, indeed, they now are among newly- 
converted pagans. A picture is an abridged history of something: a 
picture of a saint is an abridged biography ; for, together with the 
personal figure of the man, there is always something added—an 
animal, a sword, a castle, a cross, some instrument or other—the 
sight of which recalls to mind the peculiar character of the person. 
In devising an emblem, the salient points of the saint’s life were 
searched out and brought into relief, and thus his character was 
stereotyped. 

The two volumes before us disclaim all pretension to great depth of 
learning, or originality. Original they could hardly be, in any case, 
for the subject has been already treated of by other writers. Let us, 
however, give the modest author his due. The work shows marks of, 
at any rate, extensive research and erudition, as we may see from the 
number of authorities cited in support of his assertions, and from the 
comprehensive views of his subject taken by the writer. It is no 
hasty production, but the result of long and laborious research. 
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Thirty years is a long space of time to be employed upon such a 
study, and that is the length of time the writer informs us that he has 
been thus engaged. We therefore look for something solid and 
durable from such a writer, and are not disappointed. Pére Cahier 
is already known to archzological students. The fine monograph on 
the Cathedral of Bourges, which he edited in conjunction with the 
lamented Pére Martin, and the numerous articles published by him 
in the Alanges d@ Archéologie, testify to his leve for medizeval art and 
medieval lore. His Caractéristiqgues des Saints dans Cart populaire 
will assuredly add to his reputation both as a scholar and an artist. 

Certain prints of log-calendars given in the work are very curious 
and interesting. These log-calendars are perpetual almanacks, rudely 
carved in wood, marking feasts and saints’ days, not by means of 
words, but of signs and symbols. The feasts of our Lord are repre- 
sented by a cross, as. also are those of such of the apostles as were 
crucified ; a fleur de lis indicates a feast of Our Lady; a key, the 
feasts of St. Peter; a gridiron, that of St. Lawrence ; and so we are 
led along the whole calendar of saints. The arrangement of the book 
is admirable for use and reference. The order followed is alpha- 
betical, according to subjects ; then we have an alphabetical list of 
saints, with reference to the respective pages in the work where their 
emblems are treated of; and, under the heading Patron, we are 
presented with a list of saints, and an indication of the town, or 
country, or trade, that has chosen them as its intercessors ; then, 
conversely, we have a list of towns, countries, and trades, with their 
respective patrons. The illustrations are very numerous, and have 
been taken from ancient pieces of sculpture, carvings, manuscripts, 
old books—nay, even from pilgrims’ tokens that have been dredged 
up from the Seine, after having lain for years in their slimy bed, for 
Pére Cahier is not simply an amateur, but a genuine artist, who loves 
his work, and shrinks from no toil. He takes little at second-hand ° 
when the wished-for object lies within reach. 

We opened the two volumes with pleasure, and we close them with 
a conviction that an addition has been made to the means of study- 
ing medizval Christian art, and that a lacuna has been filled up 
before which many an earnest worker has recoiled in sorrow. In 
spite of old age, which the author seems to feel heavy upon him, we 
nevertheless hope that he may yet be preserved in unimpaired 
strength, to present the public with further, and equally valuable 
fruits, of a life that has been almost wholly given up to the study of 
Christian antiquities. 


3. Few more completely beautiful books have lately been issued 
from any press, at home or abroad, than M. de Beauchesne’s Vie e¢ 
Légende de Madame Sainte Notburg.* St. Notburg, whose name 


* La Vie ct La Légende de Madame Sainte Notburg: Etablissement dela foi 
Chretienne dans la Vallée du Neckar. Par M. de Beauchesne. Orné de 84 
gravures d’aprés les dessins de M. S. Langlois. Paris: Henri Plon, 1868. 
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is unknown to historians, and has not even found a place-in the 
Annals of Baronius, or in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, 
was, nevertheless, a real personage; the saint, and even the apostle, of 
a part of Germany—the valley of the Neckar. Her tomb, honoured 
by the religious veneration of centuries, is in the church of the village 
of Hochhausen, on the banks of the river just named, and in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. She was a French princess, daughter of 
Dagobert, one of the rudest and wildest of the Merovingian kings. 
His father, Clotaire, made him, at the age of fifteen, King of 
Austrasia, the inhabitants of which province were ill-content to be 
governed by the sovereign of Neustria. Dagobert fell in love with, 
and secretly married Nantilde, the sister of an officer of his palace. 
Notburg was the fruit of their union, which remained undeclared to 
the world even after the birth of the child, and which was soon set 
aside by the fickle and cruel prince, who received another bride from 
the hands of his father, who had made him promise not to marry 
without his consent. Nantilde bore her disgrace with patient dignity, 
and occupied herself in the education of her child, who, as she grew 
up, displayed all the instincts of high sanctity. We must leave the 
readers of M.de Beauchesne’s book to trace out for themselves the 
thread of the singularly beautiful history of the child and her mother. 
Nantilde was acknowledged by her husband after some time, and 
bore him a son, who afterwards succeeded him ; but Dagobert never 
remained faithful to her, and his life was more like that of a 
Mahometan than of a Christian prince. The turning-point in the life 
of St. Notburg was the moment at which, to escape a marriage forced 
on her by her father—as the price of a shameful peace—against her 
will, she left his castle, and took refuge in a grotto on the banks of 
the Neckar. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood were, at that 
time, pagan ; and Notburg, refusing to return to her father’s court 
after her retreat had been discovered, and the immediate danger 
which had caused her flight removed, became the instrument of their 
conversion and civilisation. 

Such are the bare outlines of the legend of St. Notburg, collected 
with careful piety from local traditions, and such historical documents 
as can be brought to bear on the subject, by the skilful hands of M. 
de Beauchesne. But these outlines give but a very inadequate idea 
of the contents of the volume before us, in which the pure and 
heavenly character of Notburg is placed in striking contrast with 
those of a number of other persons of that stormy and barbarous 
time. The story is a perfect romance, and evenif it were not the life of 
a saint, and true in its main facts, would charm the reader quite as 
much as would be possible for any fiction. The extreme care, and 
slelicate faithfulness, with which M. de Beauchesne has drawn ‘the 
character of Notburg, are beyond all praise. But if the author has 
produced a master-piece in its kind, we may say the same of the 
artist who has illustrated the volume, and the publisher who has 
had it printed. The artist is M. Langlois, the cherished pupil of Over- 
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beck, and certainly he has all the tender feeling and exquisite 
Christian taste of his great master. His illustrations, scattered 
profusely over the pages of the work, are perfect in their kind. 
Then, to conclude, M. Henri Plon, the publisher, who is said to 
have been preparing the work for ten years, has printed it in black 
letter type, copied from that of some of the first pupils of Gutenberg. 
We can only repeat that we have seldom seen so beautiful a volume ; 
nor have we ever met with a book which gave us so completely the 
idea that in all respects it was, from beginning to end, a labour 
of love and devotion, sparing no cost to make the result as perfect as 


possible. 


4. To his other commentaries on different parts of Scripture, 
Father Patrizi has now added a volume on the Acts of the Apostles.* 
Biblical students will remember Beelen’s commentary on the same 
book, a work which has been so well received in theological circles— 
a second edition having been called for within a few years—that 
Father Patrizi thinks it necessary to explain why he has himself 
written on the same subject. He states in his preface that he owes 
much to the learned professor of the University of Louvain, though 
differing from him on certain points—notably, on the question of the 
time and place at which St. Luke wrote the Acts. Those acquainted with 
the value of the other writings of Father Patrizi will hardly need any 
excuse for his present work ; which, moreover, treats a good many 
points at some length which his predecessor had left untouched. An 
addition, in the shape of a complete chronology of the events men- 
tioned by St. Luke, is given at the end of the commentary, and we 
have also, placed in juxtaposition with the text of the Acts, any col- 
lateral narrative which occurs in any other part of the New Testament, 
especially whatever is furnished by St. Paul in his various epistles. 
This double account, placed at once before the eye of the reader, is of 
great assistance for a clear understanding of the historical narrative. 

Father Patrizi also gives an abundance of authorities for his expla- 
nations and illustrations, which materially raise the value of the 
commentary, which is based on the principle of explaining Scripture 
by Scripture itself. 

It is almost a matter of regret that a work like this, so learned and 
so solid, should in one or two respects be unattractive to readers in 
countries like England and Germany, where Biblical criticism is 
studied with so much earnestness. A few improvements, such as the 
addition of the Greek text by the side of the Vulgate translation, the 
accentuation of the Greek words when they are given, as well as 
the vowel-punctuation of the Hebrew, would make the book look 
more natural in northern eyes, and make the labours of cne of the first 
of Italian scholars more readily acceptable to many who would derive 
much profit from their perusal. 

* Francisci Xaverit Patritii e Societate Fesv in Actvs Aposto orum Commen- 
tarivm. Rome: Typis Civilitatis Catholics, 1867. 
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5. In the Hulsean lectures* for 1867, the Rev. C. Pritchard has 
endeavoured to shew that “Revealed Religion and the Scheme of 
Nature, physical and social, are in correlation the one to the other, 
and form the continuity of one Divine plan.” He argues that in all 
works proceeding from the hand of God, whether works of nature or 
of grace, we should naturally expect to find resemblances and analo- 
gies. The idea is by no means new, and it has been a frequent subject 
of comment with Catholic writers and Catholic preachers. But fresh 
applications and illustrations of the great principle will always find a 
ready acceptance with those who have at heart the progress of 
religion. 

The writer of these sermons adopts the maxim, that nature never 
works in vain ; that, for instance, the curious formation of marbles, 
gems, and minerals, was a sort of prophecy of the advent of a being 
endued with an acute apprehension of the glory and beauty of colour 
and form: in fact, that whatever we see in this world was made, and 
made in all its parts, for man, and man for God. He shews that an 
idea which has been characteristic of many learned men, both in past 
and present times, namely, that the study of physical science is pre- 
judicial to the study of revelation, is in itself untrue, and has arisen 
from a false conclusion. Where in Holy Writ natural phenomena are 
spoken of, many of the learned, and more of the half-learned, have 
taken their stand on absolute truthfulness of expression as a sine gud 
non. Mr. Pritchard is not so peremptory: he is satisfied with relative 
truth. And herein he is followed by all sound thinkers. We may 
thus illustrate our meaning :—Let us suppose that in some part of 
Scripture there is mention of an event occurring exactly at sunset. 
There are pedantic men who would say that the event did not occur 
precisely at sunset, but only at afJparent sunset ; that is to say, when 
the sun had already set, as astronomers inform us, but whilst yet the 
sun’s rays from the plane of the horizon were still entering our eyes. 
Such persons would require that in the record of such an occurrence, 
the language of Scripture should conform to the exact or absolute 
truth, and consequently that the words should be, a¢ apparent sunset. 
So throughout Scripture, scientific facts are spoken of in accordance 
with, and conformity to, the common scientific knowledge of the day ; 
and any other form of expression would have been simply unin- 
telligible. It is very well now-a-days, in an astronomical treatise, to 
speak of the time of apparent or absolute sunset ; but in spite of all 
our learning, what do we say in ordinary conversation ? 

It is not the place, in a short notice like this, to do more than call 
attention to the too quickly-drawn conclusions of even eminent 
scientific men, in the study of natural science. In the first edition of 
Mr. Darwin’s famous work, Zhe Origin of Species, we find his opinion 


* Analogies in the Progress of Nature and Grace. Four sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev, C. Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S. 
Cambridge, 1868. 8vo. 
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laid down, that the “denudation of the world” had probably required 
the enormous period of some 300 millions of years. This, Mr. 
Pritchard informs us, implied the existence of the earth provided with 
an ocean for at least a million of a million years! Since this opinion 
was hazarded, it has- become apparent, from the investigations of 
Professor Adams and others, that the length of the day is now, 
through tidal action, increasing at the rate, possibly, of from three to 
six seconds in a million years. The length of the day, therefore, 300 
millions of years ago would have been not quite two hours! Mr. 
Darwin has now withdrawn his former opinion. 

The principal analogies in the progress of nature and grace dwelt 
upon in this course of lectures are—the slowness of the creative 
process, the slowness of intellectual progress, and the slowness of 
moral progress, terminating in the ultimate triumph of the gospel. 
Then we have a sermon on the continuity of the schemes of nature 
and of revelation, and another on the analogy of intellectual progress 
and religious growth. The slowness of the creative process is still a 
puzzle and a subject of amazement to all scientific men, and “hope 
deferred” is still the trial of the militant church; for the religion of 
the cross as yet extends, even in a nominal form, over not a fifth part 
of the population of this globe. With regard to intellectual growth, 
the author remarks that, in ancient times, the mental efforts of gifted 
men were confined to what is ethical, imaginative, and emotional ; 
and to search among them for the steam-hammer and the Atlantic 
cable, would be to search for an anachronism. With such ethical 
.and social ideas as men then had, what would have become of the 
human race had the needle-gun or the Chassepot rifle been among 
their weapons? Mankind existed 3,000 years before Pythagoras 
taught them the elements of geometry; it was 2,000 years after 
Plato that Newton established the law of gravitation; and as Kepler 
used to say, it pleased God to wait 6,000 years for an astronomer. At 
the appointed time, He prepares and illumines a highly gifted mind. 
Marking moral progress, the author notes the first revelation of God 
to the patriarchs of old; the second revelation in the written law ; 
and, after many many years of anxious expectation, the great revela- 
tion of our divine Lord himself. Whoever has taken the trouble to 
compare Pagan and Christian institutions and morals, must have 
observed the sudden and mighty change: that change for the better 
has taken deep root, and its progress in Christian times is unquestion- 
able. Ages, indeed, are required to alter the habits, the character, 
the mind, of a nation ; but still this has been accomplished, and not 
with one only, but with many nations. The spirit which dictated the 
commandment, “ Forgive your enemies,” was folly in the eyes of the 
ancients : in Christianity it is indispensable. 

It is a great pleasure to us to see an eminent scholar thus stand 
boldly forth to defend revelation and Christianity, and to attempt an 
explanation of real difficulties. Let scientific men still pursue their 
investigations. They are only revealing to us more and more of 
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God’s wonders. Every addition to real science is a fresh subject of 
meditation for the understanding, and of thankfulness for the heart : 
only let them not be too hasty in their conclusions and deductions. 
The God of revelation and the God of science is one and the same, in 
whom is no change. 


6. The anonymous author of Long Resistance and Ultimate Con- 
version,* informs the reader in his preface, that the work was not 
written with a view to publication; that even when first printed, it 
was not intended to be published; but that he has consented to 
publish it in consequence of being strongly urged to do so by those 
of his friends who have read it. He also tells us that he regrets never 
having contemplated such a contingency, for in that case he would not 
have put it in the form in which it now appears. For ourselves, we 
are glad that the book appears in its present shape ; for we are con- 
vinced that the unaffectedness, the honesty, and the straightforwardness, 
which stathp every page, would not by any means have been so 
apparent as they now are, had the writer not given us his thoughts 
and impressions, and the workings of his mind, without any previous 
intention of making a book. 

The work is specially suited to thinking Protestants ; but it is also 
calculated to do good among Catholics. Here we have a person who 
—from his own reading, from balancing the respective merits of the two 
churches as they presented themselves to him, who had been brought 
up as a Protestant, and from the grace that God will always give to 
those who are in search of truth with uprightness of purpose—becomes 
convinced that the Catholic Church alone can fairly lay claim to be 
the Church established by Jesus Christ. He thus pursues his investi- 
gation :— 

The faith of Protestants allows them to decide what is right and 
what is wrong in doctrine, for it admits of private interpretation of 
Scripture. It thus cuts the ground from under its own feet by 
allowing them to admit the fallibility of their own church. The 
faithful are the constituted judges of doctrine, each for himself. 
Well, then, let them, without any foregone conclusions, with sincerity 
and candour, examine the doctrines of the Catholic Church, which 
admits of no such fallibility in the dogmas it proposes. The author 
insists strongly upon this searching examination being conducted 
without foregone conclusions, because he knows well that few 
Protestants are brought up except in an atmosphere saturated and 
tainted with most unjustifiable prejudices. It is difficult for a 
Catholic to obtain a fair and impartial hearing ; he is condemned 
indicté cansd. 

It was from the reading of Protestant books that the author was 
led to inquire into the Catholic religion. He had read and heard 
so much to the detriment of the members of that religion, that his 


* Long Resistance and Ultimate Conversion. Burns and Oates, 1868. 
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better nature revolted at the outrages laid at their door, and he could 
not resist the honest thought that told him there were two sides to 
every question. From infancy upwards he had heard much special 
pleading all on one side, while no advocates had been called for the 
defence. Like an upright man, he thought that it would be well to 
seek out arguments himself, and he did so. The result surprised 
him, for it was what he would not have wished. At three distinct 
times, and at long intervals, he studied the question, and always found 
the same conclusions. He could but find, to his sorrow, that Protest- 
ants are systematically kept ignorant of Catholic doctrines. 

Is it not true that Protestants ridicule Catholics for keeping saints’ 
days, and days of fasting or of abstinence? Yet, strange to say, the 
Book of Common Prayer commands both feasts and vigils, fasts, and 
days of abstinence, to be observed. The fact is, prescription and 
practice are very different things. The writer also calls our attention 
to the differences of opinions, on the most vital questions, that exist 
among Protestant ministers; and does not hesitate to affirm that 
dissenting churches have just as many reasons for holding aloof from 
the Church of England, as the Church of England had for separating 
from the Catholic Church. 

We must refer to the book itself for more particular points that 
forced themselves upon the mind of the writer. He had every induce- 
ment to remain where he was, except that of peace of mind. He 
could not stay against his conscience, and against his convictions ; 
and after many a struggle, and many a day of restless agitation, he at 
length became a Catholic. 


7. Under the title of The Pupils of St. Fohn the Divine,* we are 
presented with the first of a series of books intended to appear in 
monthly parts, and when completed to form a Sunday Library for 
Household Reading, published by Messrs. Macmillan. The idea is, 
no doubt, good, and if the whole series is written in the same mild 
and temperate spirit as the Pupils of St. Fohn, we shall have little 
to complain of. We cannot, of course, expect to be able to agree 
entirely with the theology, philosophy, or views of history which may 
be set forth, or implied, by the writers whom the conductors of this 
Library have secured as their assistants. Mr. Farrar, who is just 
now making a “sensation” at Cambridge by some rather “liberal” 
sermons, may succeed in dealing safely with “Seekers after God,” 
such as Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. We shall be inter- 
ested in what Dr. Lightfoot may have to tell us about St. Athanasius, 
St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom. Mr. Westcott will be worth reading 
on Clement of Alexandria and Origen; and Dr. Alexander may have 
something to say about “St. Augustine and his Times” which we 
shall be glad to hear. But M. Guizot will probably be chilling on St. 


* The Pupils of St. Fohn the Divine. By the Avthor of the ‘* Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” Macmillans, 1868. 
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Louis and St. Francis de Sales, who are to be coupled with Calvin 
and Duplessis-Mornay. We shall be agreeably surprised if Mr. 
Hughes, author of Zom Brown, manages to hit off Alfred the Great 
with success. We may expect a great deal of disagreeable froth from 
Mr. Maurice about Huss, Wycliffe, and Latimer: and, above all, the 
editors must have been joking when they announced—for the first of 
April, too—a work on the Hermits, by Mr. Kingsley. We can hardly 
imagine this gentleman producing anything worthy of a place in a 
“ Sunday library ;” least of all, on such a subject. Or is Mr. Kingsley 
a convert from “muscularity” in his old age?—and is he going to do 
penance in print—Carolus Stylites in haircloth on the top of a column 
of his own pagan productions? Certainly the author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe” is here to be in very strange company. ? 

In the three parts that form the work before us, Miss Yonge has 
related to us, in a very agreeable style, the leading historical facts of 
Christianity as far as St. John was concerned. The close connection 
of that loving saint with our Lord, the tenderness of the attachment 
that existed between them, the depth of his penetration into the 
mystery of the divinity ef the Word, the brilliancy of the intellectual 
light that illumined his mind, and glows in his writings, have at all 
times infused a love towards him, and a predilection for him, into the 
hearts of Christians. The writer of this work evidently shares in that 
affection, and where she has to speak directly of St. John, it is with a 
depth of feeling which cannot fail to strike and impress the reader. 
She does not simply narrate, she also feels her narrative, and accom- 
panies the reader as an enthusiastic guide through the various events 
and scenes which it falls to her province to describe. 

After the life of St. John has been narrated, a short account of 
the lives and labours of his disciples, or pupils, follows in natural 
sequence. These, his disciples, were men who would seem to have 
caught from the lips of their master much of the flavour of his 
mind and character. The names of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp 
recall to recollection many beautiful and pathetic scenes, and we 
hardly know where such passages are to be found written in a simple, 
exact, and popular form, and woven into a continuous narrative, 
except in this work. Then we have a condensed account of the state 
of the Church at that time in Asia Minor, and also in Gaul. The 
whole is written pre-eminently for the people, and is well suited to the 
people. 

It will hardly be expected that we should agree with every assertion 
in the book. We notice only one or two points as to which its state- 
ments surprise us. Thus, in p. 21, we read, “No one could really 
and thoughtfully dwell on the religion of the Jews, and be happy 
about himself. God had given a law so perfect that no one could 
keep it, and the threats against those who broke it had been proved 
to be in awful earnest.” This language is surely too strong. The 
writer, like all Anglicans of her class, must be familiar with the 
fervent and glowing language of the Psalms, which represent, more 
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than any other book of Scripture, the habitual mind and feelings of 
the thoughtful and pious among the Jews. It is lowering the Old 
Covenant too much to speak of it as the author speaks of it—in a 
book, moreover, addressed to an untheological public. Again, in the 
next page, we find it implied that the baptism of St. John the Baptist 
“ gave no strength to do better.” Catholic theologians would hardly 
consent to that; nor is such language consistent with the words o¢ 
the Angel who announced to Zacharias the great mission of his son, 
or with the expressions of St. Luke about the Pharisees who “rejected 
the counsel of God” when they refused to submit themselves to that 
baptism. Again, we should hardly have expected the authoress to 
make common cause with the Albigenses and the Calvinists, and yet 
she seems to do so. The work is calculated to do good, and answers 
the end for which it is undertaken. We can only hope that the rest 
of the series may correspond to the first volume in tone and character,. 


8. The Archbishop of Westminster has just put forth a pamphlet 
on the subject of Ireland, in the form of a Letter to Earl Grey 
(Longmans). Dr. Manning devotes the earlier pages of his letter 
to remarks on an insolent article in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review on the same subject. We imagine that the comparatively 
advanced state of public opinion, as revealed in late discussions on 
Ireland, must have taught the writer of that article the folly of the 
cynical tone which he has thought fit to adopt. There may yet be 
a great deal to be done before justice is gained for Ireland, but 
thoughtful people in England are not quite so blind or so prejudiced 
as the Quarterly reviewer takes them to be. Dr. Manning deals, 
further on, with the four measures which are necessary in order to 
wipe away the injustice of centuries: the repeal of all penal enact- 
ments, the modification of the national system of education, so as to 
make it really denominational, the abolition of the Establishment, 
and an equitable land-law. 

Dr. Vaughan, of Mill Hill, has published a serviceable pamphlet on 
the education question—Popular Education in England (Longmans). 
The time seems rapidly approaching when we may have to do battle 
for the freedom of religious education. The theorists who start from 
the pagan principle that children belong to the state first of all, not to 
the Church and to their parents, are making every effort to exclude 
religion from education. As we have pointed out in our last number, 
the experiment of secular education has been tried elsewhere—in 
America and in Prussia—and has uniformly failed. This, we suppose, 
is the reason why it is to be tried in England! These gentlemen are 
too wise to avow what is in their heart. They simply propose “not to 
meddle” with religion. Education is to be provided for all at the 
public expense. There is, indeed, to be some sort of compulsion as 
to attendance. Then, if parents object to their children being taught 
the religion of the state, their children may be exempted from such 
teaching ; but it is not said how any other teaching is to be provided 
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for them. Everybody sees what the result is intended to be. It is 
necessary that a firm and united stand should be made by the 
advocates of Christian education throughout the country against this 
new form of attack upon the religion of the lower orders; and 
pamphlets such as that before us will be of much use, as putting 
the present phase of the conflict in its true light. 

From France we have received, but have not space at present to 
notice as it deserves, Monsigneur Dupanloup’s vigorous reply to the 
assailants of Christian education in that country. Za Femme 
Chrétienne et Francaise (Paris: Douniol). We have also received 
an interesting pamphlet by Father Lockhart, on Zhe Temporal 
Sovereignty of the Pope and the Roman Question (Philp); Mr. 
Nary’s dissertation De Matrimonio B. M. Virginis (Burns and 
Oates), worthy of high praise in itself, and also as being an ex- 
ample of the treatment of a learned question in a learned language, 
which we may venture to suggest as worthy of general imita- 
tion; a pamphlet by the same author on Church Music (Burns) ; 
a translation from an article in the Etudes on Bernard de Quatre 
barbes, the gallant young Frenchman of whose death mention is made 
in our paper on the Papal Zouaves ; and a new edition of a Sister of 
Mercy’s translation of the Contemplations and Meditations on the 
Passion, Death, and Glorious Life of our Lord, according to the 
Method of St. Ignatius (Burns and Oates). 


Sonnet on a recent Volume of Peoms.* 


Hid in each cord there winds one central strand : 
Hid in each breast a panting heart doth lie: 

Hid in the lines that map the infant’s hand 
There lurks, men say, a life-long destiny : 

Through the dropt leaf ’gainst wintry sunset scanned 
Shines that fine net whose strong geometry 

Sustained the nascent shape, and each new dye 
Fed by spring dews, by pensive autumn fanned. 

Hid in this book what note we? One Decree 
Writ by God’s finger on a destined soul, 

That stamped each thought an act, and leaving free 
The spirit, shaped the life into a whole. 

What was that great behest—that mastering vow ? 
England, when Christ hath conquered, answer thou ! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


* By Dr. Newman. 
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€oughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenza, Diphtheria, Diarrhoea, &c. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISCOVERER OF 


CHLORODYNE, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN, M.R.C.S.L., Ex Army Medical Staff. 


This remedy relieves pain in a few moments, allays febrile excitement, soothes the sys- 
tem, and restores deranged function ; it gives refreshing sleep to the wakeful, and secures 
tranquillity and composure to the weary, aching sufferer from Consumption. Its efficacy 
in Cough, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, and Pleurisy, is unequalled. Nothing gives so 
much relief in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and Spasm, as Chlorodyne ; while Fevers, Ague, 
Diphtheria, Whooping Cough, Hysteria, Epilepsy, are at once by a few doses cured. In 
Cholera, Diarrhaea, Dysentry, Colic, &c., its now well-known efficacy secures for it un- 
equalled virtue ; it is, in fact, the s/xe gua non of every family or household all over the 
world. No traveller, emigrant, or tourist, should be without it. It becomes the sheet 
anchor, especially when absent from medical aid. 

CAUTION.—The great demand has given rise to various pretended makers and 
imitations. Dr. Brown placed the formula or recipe in the hands of Mr. J. T. Davenport, 
and none other. Each Bottle bears the Government Stamp, with “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Chlorodyne ” on it. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, Pharmaceutist, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
1%4d., 25. 9d., 48. 6d., 11S. 
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Price in Bottles, 15. 


W. F. THOMAS & C0.’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 
makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10. 


THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £5 5s. 
OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITIL ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. 


These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all household pur- 
poses, and vastly superior to Chain-Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock- 
Stitch, and are practically the cheapest Machines before the public. 


Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


RIMMEL’S 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES AND CHOICE PERFUMERY. 


a Rimmel’s Thlang-Thlang, the Flower of Flowers, a delicious perfume, from 2s. 6d. 


Rimmel’s Patent Dinner Table Fountain, to replace the Rose Water Salver, silver 
plated, with glass basin, £1 10s. 

The New Initial Fan, ornamented with a Floral Letter. White wood 2s, 6d., 
Enamelled 5s., by post 1s. extra. 

Parisian and Viennese Faas, in great variety from 3s. 6d. 

Scent Cases in Fancy Woods, Leather, Ormolu, Velvet, China, Glass, Tortoise- 
shell, Pearl, Ivory, &c., filled with best perfumes from ros. 

‘ Musical Perfume Caskets and Photographic Albums, from £1 1s. 

Rimmel’s Perfume Vaporizer, for Scenting and Purifying the Atmosphere, from 6s. 

Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, of world wide celebrity for its useful and sanitary properties, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 

aimmel’s Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Harr, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 

Rummel’s Rose Water Crackers, 2s. per dozen. Costume Crackers (very amusing}, 4s. per dozen. 

Perfumed Illuminated Dinner Cards, 2s. 6d. per dozen; by post for 31 stamps. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
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‘* Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea,” 
Dr. HASSALL says, ‘fand contains ‘every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


BREAKFAST. 


The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 
it a general favourite. Invigorating and sustaining, with a 
refined and grateful flavour developed by the special mode 
of preparation applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual 
beverage for breakfast by thousands who never before used 
Cocoa. It is made by simply pouring-on boiling water or 


milk. 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS 
& Co., the Homoeopathic Chemists first established in this 
country, with a view of providing for those under treatment 


an attractive and perfectly reliable preparation. The increased 
consumption consequent on its adoption by the general public, 
has in no degree been allowed to interfere with that elaborate- 
ness to which it may be said to have owed its first success. 


COCOA. 


** Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenised vegetable prin- 
ciple.”—-DR. LIEBIG. 

‘‘Admirably adapted for the sick: for those in health it is 
a luxury.”—-DR. HOOPER. 
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